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PREFACE 



Tms is not a *iradical^^ book. It is not **con- 
servatiye. ' ' It resulted from an honest attempt to 
find out what the war was doing to us. That it 
wonld bring changes in every phase of hnman life 
thereafter was obvious. The extent of those 
changes I conld not gness. I doubted if anyone 
could guess. Besides, I didn't want anybody's 
guess : I wanted facts. In my capacity as inter- 
viewer for the Sunday World, I went after the 
facts. Whenever any industrial or social change 
was decreed by the necessity of war, I sought out 
the executives who were entrusted with that 
change. 

What changes had actually been inaugurated f 
What others were obviously necessary! And in 
each instance, how were these changes affecting 
our life today f These were the questions I asked ; 
and I asked them each time from those who were 
directing the process. 

Occasionally I got opinions. Occasionally the 
facts were too big for ordinary analysis. Then I 
went to experts, recognized leaders of thought in 
their special fields. These men advanced ideas 
which all my readers may not be willing to ac- 
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ii PREFACE 

cept; but they were not reading their own theories 
into the war. In many instances they shrank from 
their inevitable conclnsions ; but they were men of 
science, men who realized that the truth is greater 
than any cherished dogma and that our future so- 
ciety will be what it will be regardless of anyone 's 
aversion to it. 

Most of these interviews were printed in the 
Sunday Editorial Section of the New York World 
and are reprinted only by special arrangement 
with the original publishers. For this courtesy, 
but still more for the opportunity to work up a 
mass of material outside the usual run of Sunday 
features, I wish to thank the editors of the World; 
but in no case, of course, can the World be held 
responsible for any of the ideas expressed. 

As for my personal conclusions, I trust that 
they will not obtrude themselves. That Columbus 
discovered America is a fact ; that he thought he 
was discovering India is immaterial. That the 
Allied armies have been killing off all the mar- 
riageable Germans is important, regardless of 
what General Foch^s views on sex morality may 
be. That William Howard Taft has been helping 
to establish a minimum wage throughout the 
Uniled States is of much more interest to me than 
any of the ex-President's views on economics. 
Surely then, my own conclusions are unimportant. 
I have done my best not to form any but to drop 
my dogmas and see what I could see. 
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The war was not on my program. I didn't do it. 
When it came, I confess, it f onnd me all confusion. 
Was it, in the beginning, a war for democracy! 
Was it an imperialist wart Was it a capitalistic 
wart How long would it lastt And which side 
would wint Those are the questions we were ask- 
ing then, much as we devoted ourselves later to 
the discussion of *Uerms of peace'' ; as though the 
future world were to be shaped by someone's 
terms instead of by the conditions which the war 
had brought. 

I couldn't answer any of those questions then 
and I was unable to foretell any of the terms of 
peace. I didn't start the war and I positively re- 
fused to end it. When it was proved to me that 
^^the war couldn't last six months because the na- 
tions would be bankrupt," I made it a practice to 
wait six months and see. When it was proved 
later that there could not be a revolution in (Ger- 
many, I followed the same Fabian tactics. 

Guessing is seldom worth while: but guessing 
as to how someone else is going to guess is my idea 
of futility. I never could figure out what sort of 
peace the victors in this war would want : I was 
vastly more interested, besides, in what sort of 
peace both victors and vanquished would have to 
take. 

**It is obvious," I reasoned, "that they can not 
carve a peace out of the world that existed on 
August 1, 1914, for that world has passed away. 
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It is obvious that it will not be a peace of status 
quo, for status isn't quo any more. If there is 
to be peace at all, it must be made ont of the con- 
ditions that exist at the time the fighting stops/' 
What are those conditions t What changes have 
actually been made, not because we wanted to 
make them but because the necessities of war com- 
'pelled us to t What tendency do these changes be- 
tray! And how, according to the known laws of 
human development, may human nature be ex- 
'pected to react to them? These are the questions 
which I have been asking, chiefly from men en- 
gaged in putting the changes into effect. If their 
answers have not given me any vision of Utopia, 
they have at least limned some sketchy outline of 
a new New World 
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CHAPTER I 

▲ COMMODITY GOMES TO LIFE 

"Change! Inconceivable change! It is hard 
these days to speak of anything else. That so much 
world history could be crowded into so few years 
has made everybody gasp. One year the most 
populous nation of Europe stands as the symbol of 
reactionary despotism; the next it becomes such 
a radical Socialist republic that the Socialists re- 
pudiate it. America elects a President because he 
kept us out of war ; in a few months we are ready 
to mob a man for suggesting peace. Sacred in- 
stitutions disappear overnight. Women vote. 
Politicians clamor for Prohibition. Wall Street 
agitates for Government ownership. Steel kings 
talk Socialism, while former soap-boxers stand 
aghast and wonder what the world is coining to. 

"A few years ago the sinking of a ship at sea 
furnished the newspaper sensation for weeks 
thereafter; today we hear about the sinkings in 
monthly admiralty reports. Daily Gettysburgs 
are chronicled as repulses^ while the annihilation 
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10 THE GREAT CHANGE 

of a nation or two is checked np as a reverse. In 
money matters millions have ceased to connt. Ife 
think in billions instead Onr social standards are 
likewise going overboard. We have qnit envy- 
ing the idle rich for being rich and begun to jail 
them for being idle. It isn't fashionable to be 
fashionable any longer ; if you don't wear your last 
year's hat, you're out of style." 

Such were my observations in the early summer 
of 1918. But more vital changes yet, I soon dis- 
covered, were some that had not penetrated to the 
average human consciousness at all. A day or two 
later, for instance, I attended an evening class in 
economics, where an erudite Socialist was explain- 
ing to a group of workingmen the '^ fundamental 
principles" of the wage-systenL 

* * Labor is a commodity, ' ' he said. * * Wages are 
not determined by the value of the worker's prod- 
uct, and in their determination there can be no 
ethical consideration. Labor, like other commodi- 
ties, is procured in the cheapest possible market; 
wages, therefore, always represent the lowest fig- 
ure at which the workingman can be induced to 
work." 

This gentleman had learned his political econ- 
omy during the Taft administration. The best 
that can be said of him is that he hadn't forgotten 
any of it since. For at the time he was speaking, 
Mr. Taft himself and Frank P. Walsh were in 
Pennsylvania settling a strike of laborers. The 
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men had been working for 22 cents an hour and 
ha^ :^xadk tor^O. The Taft-Walsh Board heard 
all the evidence and awarded them 40 cents an 
honr. 

I do not say that this disproves the fxmdamen- 
tals of Marxian doctrine. I am not interested in 
either proving or disproving them. Bnt here was 
a fact obvionsly at variance with this teacher's 
interpretation. It was an important f act, a thing 
decidedly new nnder the sxm — ^William Howard 
Taft settling a strike by awiarding the workers 
more than they had asked — ^but even the keen- 
minded Socialists had apparently taken no cog- 
nizance of it. 

America, in the course of a few months, had sud- 
denly become a place where wages might not be 
determined by the minimum at which necessity 
forces the workingman to work. Still, we had 
heard nothing of a political revolution and Con- 
gress had not passed any legislation covering the 
determination of wages. What, then, was the ex- 
planation! 

The American people had been generally in- 
formed of the organization of the National War 
Labor Board; but that Board had actually been in 
action for months before we seemed to realize its 
revolutionary significance. We did not know that 
a new court had been established in Washington, 
a court almost without laws and entirely without 
precedents, a court with no legal i>ower but with 
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more actual i)ower than any court in America had 
ever had. 

The War Labor Board didn't call itself a court ; 
but it was making decisions daily and enforcing 
them, seemingly by moral force alone; decisions 
which were affecting the lives of the rank and file 
throughout America, and decisions which nearly 
every American for the past thirty years had 
thought it impossible for any power to enforce. 

The National War Labor Board was created by 
President Wilson solely to insure the coxmtry 
against any stoppage of the Nation's war activi- 
ties growing out of disputes between capital and 
labor. It was a machine intended to prevent 
strikes and lock-outs during the period of the war. 
It was a machine with so little machinery that you 
could hardly see it work, and a machine that 
seemed to have done away with most of the in- 
surmoxmtable obstacles that had wrecked all for- 
mer attempts to harmonize capital and labor — 
simply by declaring those obstacles out of order. 

Five representative American employers, five 
representative American unionists, two represen- 
tative American citizens, a declaration of funda- 
mental principles and a Proclamation by the 
President of the United States — ^that was all the 
machinery there was in sight. I sat through a 
four-hour session of the Board one day and never 
caught sight of anything distantly related to red 
tape. And still they were wrestlhig with a prob- 
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lem no less vital than the complete tie-np of the 
harbor of New York. 

''What does it all mean?'' I asked Frank P. 
Walsh, joint-chairman of the Board with former 
President Taft- ''How was snch a simple instru- 
ment invented, and how was it possible to get its 
findings enforced? How does it differ from other 
arbitration courts and how conld you arrive at 
seemingly compulsory arbitration without having 
any legal authority to compel ? ' ' 

"It means a new deal for American labor/' he 
answered. "Not merely a square deal under the 
old rules but a complete abrogation of the rules, 
insofar as they treated labor as a commodity in- 
stead of as a sentient human organism." 

Then he showed me the "Declaration of Prin- 
ciples ' ' upon which the National War Labor Board 
was founded. I am not interested in declarations 
per se; and I was rather unconvinced when Mr. 
Walsh referred to it as though it were a new 
Emancipation Proclamation which would set wage- 
labor free. But a declaration upon which society 
actually proceeds to shape its activities is a dif- 
ferent thing; and the great phenomenon in the 
United States for the next few months was the 
actual re-organization of industry according to 
those principles. 

In this Declaration the Board had pledged it- 
self, and the President in his proclamation had 
pledged the Board, to accept first the right of 
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labor to organize into unions and to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. Employers mnst 
not discharge workers for membership in nnions 
nor penalize them directly or indirectly for any 
legitimate effort to organize the nnorganized. On 
the other hand, any coercion on the part of the 
tmionists of either employers or employees would 
not be tolerated. 

Secondly, all union shops would continue as 
union shops, and the union's standard of wages, 
hours and conditions of employment should be 
maintained. The Board would not use its power 
to compel open shops to become closed in the 
Union's interpretation of the term, but employers 
must issue no orders preventing 100 i)er cent or- 
ganization of these shops if the workers chose to 
organize. 

All established safeguards for the protection of 
the health and safety of the workers were to be 
retained. Where women were employed to take 
the place of men, they should be allowed equal pay 
for equal work and must not be allotted tasks dis- 
proportionate to their strength. All existing 
eight-hour laws should be respected. Where there 
was no such law, the question of hours should be 
settled with due regard to the welfare, health and 
proper comfort of the workers, as well as to the 
governmental needs. 

Most important of all, in the view of Mr. Wals}i, 
was tke recognition of the living wage, a wage 
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** which will insure the subsistence of the worker 
jand his family in health and reasonable comfort," 
as a fundamental principle upon which the Board 
should insist. 

It is an interesting comment on the state of 
America at the time, that the publication of these 
principles did not cause a sensation. I am re- 
counting them in full today, not only because they 
were actually put in force by the War Labor 
Board, but because their influence extended imme- 
diately to other departments of the Goyernment 
and began eventually to take hold of the psychol- 
ogy of the people generally — ^this Declaration, re- 
member, which had been imheralded by any i)olit- 
ical party and had no apparent legal force be- 
hind it. 

** Heretofore," said Mr. Walsh, **the law has 
recognized the right of workers to strike, but 
it has not recognized their right to live. In case 
they lost their strike, in case they were not power- 
ful enough to enforce their demands for a living 
wage, the employer could reduce them as far below 
a reasonable standard of health and comfort as the 
law of supply and demand would permit If the 
supply of workers exceeded the demand, so that 
enough of them could be induced to work for wages 
that would not support them decently, the Govern- 
ment did not interfere. But if, through the strike, 
the workers were able to cut off the supply, the 
law i)ermitted them to do so. 
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**Then suddenly the Govenunent was confront- 
ed with a situation where strikes could not be tol- 
erated. To permit a constant interruption of war 
industries would mean sure defeat upon the firing 
line. But to take away the strike meant to take 
away labor's only weapon. The only way the 
Government could deny the right to strike was to 
give full assurance that no strike would be nec- 
essary. 

'^And that meant much more than passing a 
law. American workers have many times placed 
good laws upon the statute books only to find that 
they had to organize and strike for their enforce- 
ment. No matter how patriotic they were, they 
could not be expected to trade their only weapon 
for a statute. 

"That is the problem which confronted the War 
Labor Conference out of which grew the present 
Board. And let me say that I believe the problem 
would have been insurmoxmtable a few years ago. 
The most perfect law could not have pulled the 
trick. Compulsory arbitration could not do it. 
It is inconceivable that American workers should 
be forced to toil by the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the unconstitutionality of 
involuntary servitude. Again, no force on earth 
could make them yield that cheerful service neces- 
sary to win the war. 

** Fortunately there was a man at the helm of 
the Government who realized all this. To the vast 
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majority of the labor representatives, President 
Wilson's word was more than a contract. A con- 
tract might be literally fulfilled, but President 
Wilson's promise would be fulfilled in spirit, too. 
Leading employers in the conference felt the same 
way. All got behind the President and the Presi- 
dent got behind the problem. When you see our 
big little machine in action, I think you will agree 
that our confidence was justified. Legally we are 
without power. But morally and actually I be- 
lieve that we have more i)ower than any court of 
compulsory arbitration which Congress could have 
instituted. ' ' 

Just a word about the ** machine" to which Mr. 
Walsh referred. The old idea of arbitration was 
that an * impartial'' and ** disinterested'' party 
holding the balance of power should make a pre- 
sumably impartial and disinterested award. The 
general contention of unionists of my acquaint- 
ance, however, was that some of the worst findings 
were made by these supposedly disinterested ones. 
In disputes between workers and employers, the 
* * public ' ' was held up as the impartial party. But 
who were the public? Workers and employers — 
and loafers ; or at best, meddlers. Why have the 
third party represented at all! 

In this National War Labor Board, the third 
party was not represented. There were two rep- 
resentatives of the public, to be sure, Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Walsh, but one of them was chosen by the 
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representatives of capital and the other by the 
labor representatives. 

Think back a few years. Do yon remember who 
was the idol of the ultra conservatives in the Year 
of Our Lord 19121 Conservatism was in a bad 
^way that year, and the man was stranded by the 
high tide of something known as progressivism — 
although in these days of Government ownership 
and sxmdry other unheard-of doings we would 
hardly call it that. The only question before the 
voters generally was which one of the other two 
candidates was the more progressive ; and the gen- 
tleman in question barely escaped with Vermont 
and Utah. 

Then, a year or so later, just before the war ; do 
you remember the particular thorn in the flesh of 
those same conservatives! Remember the man 
who was upsetting the country, the "wild dis- 
turber '' who headed the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission; the fellow who hauled great employers 
before him and asked them all sorts of embarrass- 
ing questions with no more consideration for 
their feelings than if they had been so many black- 
smiths and iron-monldersf 

Did anyone think it possible then that in another 
five years William Howard Taft and Frank P. 
Walsh would be working shoulder to shoulder on 
the Nation's biggest problem; both committed to 
safeguard the rights of labor, including a mini- 
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mum wage which has never even been established 
in lawt 

No, you wouldn't have thought it possible; and 
it can't be possible, but it's true. 
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**C0DDU2iirG LABOB'' 



When the National War Labor Board was first 
founded, there vms a storm of criticism through- 
out America accusing President Wilson of '* cod- 
dling labor. '^ At about the same time, it will be 
remembered, a United States Senator declared on 
the floor of the Senate that **the American War 
Machine simply is not functioning." 

The storm centered mostly about the head of 
Secretary of War Baker. ' * Dreamer I ' * * * Ideal- 
ist!'* '^Highbrow!'* These were some of the 
gentler epithets: **Why didn't the Administra- 
tion oust him and put some "man of action'* in 
this most vital position! Just a few months later, 
the achievements of the American "War Depart- 
ment were the sensation of the world. 

The Senator had spoken the truth. The Amer- 
ican War Machine was not functioning then: it 
was being built. It is conceivable that the United 
States might have sent a million soldiers to France 
a year before we did. Some one had the genius 
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to remember, however, that these soldiers would 
have to be fed and clothed and equipped : also that 
food, clothing and equipment are created by la- 
bor. 

But, as I stated in the last chapter, the api>oint- 
ment of the National War Labor Board, and even 
the announcement of its now famous Declaration, 
created little comment outside of this ^^ coddling" 
charge : and the later appointment of Felix Frank- 
furter as Chairman of a National War Labor 
Policies Board was x>assed over as an inconspicu- 
ous piece of news. A few papers wrote him up as 
our **new labor dictator," whatever sort of func^ 
tionary this might be, but as for any vital connec- 
tion between this appointment and the sending of 
men to France, few people in America seemed to 
sense it. But about the time the War Machine did 
begin to function, I looked up Mr. Frank- 
furter. 

** There were a few outbursts of disloyalty at 
the beginning of the war," he explained. ** There 
were, as everyone knows, some glaring instances 
of profiteering. There were many strikes, gener- 
ally supposed in the popular mind to be due to dif- 
ferences concerning wages, and it was commonly 
felt that the strong hand of the Government should 
assert itself. But few people realized how deep- 
seated the trouble was. If the disloyalty could be 
punished, it was thought, the profiteering stopped, 
and Labor's printed list of grievances settled by 
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arbitration, we could then go to war as a tmif ed 
Nation and fight with maximum strengtti. We 
had a miited Nation politically, unlimited man- 
power and patriotism to spare, bnt something 
seemed to clog the wheels of onr War Machine. 
To-day, instead of wondering why there was so 
mnch friction, we are beginning to wonder how 
we got along at all." 

This was not a * * labor dictator ' ' speaking. Mr. 
Frankfurter was a quiet, unassuming young man 
of the student type who, although formerly hold- 
ing the dignified title of professor in the Harvard 
Law School, seemed boyish and almost bashful. 
The Labor Policies Board was created because it 
was obvious that our War Machine must have 
every part working in perfect harmony. The 
army must not be allowed to compete with the 
navy nor the builders of ships with the makers of 
mxmitions. But there was competition between 
the various departments : not jealousy or any de- 
sire to work against each other, but actual com- 
petition nevertheless. So one representative of 
each of the great war industries was appointed on 
this board to agree upon a general i)olicy: and 
since co-ordination was the aim, it was only nat- 
ural that the chairmanship should fall to one of 
the Nation's most alert and far-seeing exponents 
of law and order. 

**If we are revolutionizing America's industrial 
life," said Mr, Frankfurter, '4t is not because we 
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are revolutionists. Our one object is to win the 
war in the shortest possible time and with the 
least possible loss of life. If these policies should 
prove advantageous to America, in peace as well 
as war, that is the Nation's business. It is no 
part of our plan. And if we seem to be adopting 
plans which despised ** highbrows" have advo- 
cated for many years, it is not because we have 
any pet economic or social theories to exploit. 
The bare fact is that the Nation could not fight 
under the conditions of industrial dis-organiza- 
tion that existed. There was no lack of energy 
and no lack of patriotism : but the energy was not 
being released and the patriotism was not per- 
mitted to function for the common good. 

^ * In some instances, in fact, an excess of i>atriot- 
ism only worked excessive harm. One business 
organization, for instance, was given a great con- 
tract for munitions and another for building 
ships. Each group was patriotic ; not a profiteer 
among them. To hurry the job was the one aim 
of each, even though financial loss might ensue. 
But each needed a tremendous labor force and 
labor was scarce. The only way the munitions 
group could secure the labor was to offer higher 
wages. Forthwith the labor supply left the ship- 
ping industry and went to making mxmitions, until 
patriotic shii)-builders bid still higher for their 
return. The result was that the labor turnover 
in both industries was appalling, and the patriotic 
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workers were spending a large part of their time 
en route. 

* * This was not exceptional. It was general In 
one case a California firm succeeded in getting a 
large labor force in Buffalo — ^and kept the men at 
work until agents from Boston brought them back 
from the Pacific Coast. No one was being bene- 
fited by these performances, least of all the work- 
ers, but there was no other way to proceed. Em- 
ployers could not compel their men to stick. In 
peace times they might conspire with each other 
to keep wages down, but their patriotism in this 
crisis would not permit that. They might risk 
personal loss to themselves, but they would do 
anything and everything to meet the country's 
need. The result was a maximum of activity and 
a minimum of action. ' ' 

I questioned Mr. Frankfurter's statement that 
labor was the least to benefit. I forgot for the 
minute that this commodity was evolving into 
life. With employers competing so intensely for 
their labor, it seemed that the workers could dic- 
tate most desirable terms. 

**They could and did insist on a raise in wages," 
he said, **and were constantly confronted by a 
corresponding rise in the cost of living. Most 
strikes involve a readjustment of the wage-scale, 
but I am convinced that the question of wages is 
a minor one in almost all strikes. The discontent 
is much deeper than the pay envelox>e. Unless we 
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take into consideration the spiritual values con- 
cerned, no readjustment of the wage-scale will 
solve the labor problem. 
/ * ^ Two of the elemental causes of discontent are 
/ homelessness and insecurity. Unsteady, migra- 
i tory labor suffers acutely, even though it may not 
always be conscious of the cause of the suffering. 
It is among the migratory workers that seditious 
j propagan<^ takes Lt. Men wiU fight for their 
/ homes, but to fight for their company boarding- 
house is a different matter. They will fight for 
their country, if they are conscious of a place in 
i it, but if they are constantly haunted by a sense 
\ of insecurity, the temptation is to fight for nothing 
I but themselves. ' ' 

Mr. Frankfurter was secretary of the Mediation 
Commission appointed by President Wilson in 
1917 to look into the labor troubles which had 
brought war production in copper and some other 
materials almost to a standstill. Everywhere he 
went, from Arizona to the Northwest, this truth 
was constantly forced home. The workers were 
migrants. They belonged nowhere and nothing 
i^longed to theni. . Aside from their wages, they 
had no interest in their job. They had no r^acog- 
nized place in the industries and sought through 
their unions to attain one. But the employers 
refused to ** recognize'' their unions, refused to 
deal with them collectively; and the men, hav- 
ing no collective authority in the industry, re- 
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fused to assume collective responsibility for it. 

**If the Government's needs were not sup- 
plied, '^ said Mr. Frankfurter, *Hlie workers in- 
sisted that it was not up to them. ^ See the profit- 
eers,' they said, ^the men who own the industries 
and have everything to say.' And the men who 
owned the industries, frantically anxious to sup- 
ply the Government's needs, were equally sus- 
picious of the workers. Union recognition, they 
said, meant control by the irresponsible. And 
the deadlock continued. 

**It is broken now. Suspicion has given way to 
mutual confidence. The problems are not all 
cleared up and few x)eople even yet realize how 
manifold they are; but Uncle Sam's hands have 
been untied and the whole world knows that he 
is fighting.'^ 

What happened is not at all what most of the 
patriotic Americans wanted to happen. Employ- 
ers' organizations, esx)ecially, pleaded for laws 
forbidding strikes. Employees began to advocate 
confisoation of the Nation's industries. A "labor 
dictatorship," whatever that might be, was advo- 
cated by some. Mr. Frankfurter gave President 
Wilson credit for bringing order out of this con- 
fusion. Instead of trying to make strikes unlaw- 
ful, the President established the War Labor 
Board to make them imnecessary. Instead of 
entering upon wholesale bureaucratic control of 
industry, he established the War Industries Board, 
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whose object it should be to co-ordinate existing 
industries in their problems of materials and sup- 
plies. And instead of a labor dictatorship, he es- 
tablished the Labor Policies Board, whose aim it 
should be to release the Nation's human energy. 

**A few months ago/' said Mr. Frankfurter, 
*'we used to hear it whispered that the President 
was ^coddling labor.' And the common retort 
was a general denial. Now we are beginning to 
realize what an utterly absurd charge it was. No 
one can coddle labor. Tou might as well accuse 
the President of coddling copx>er or being nice to 
gasoline. A nation is its human energy, and a 
nation's first problem is the conservation of that 
energy. Through the great work of the Food Ad- 
ministration and other agencies, Americans have 
now learned how to save certain of our most neces- 
sary products. But if we do not learn how to re- 
lease the energies within us, we shall be guilty of 
an extravagance beside which the mere waste of 
food and fuel would be negligible. We can not, 
for instance, hope to save two-thirds of our food ; 
but by releasing sufficient human energy, we could 
triple its supply.*' 

The problem of most urgent importance before 
the Labor Policies Board was the labor turnover 
due to the lack of any system ia the building up 
of each separate war industry. One of the first 
results was the co-ordination of all the employ- 
ment agencies under one government bureau, and 
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an executive order to all war industries to obtain 
new employees through this agency alone. Need- 
less to say, under the new arrangement, armies of 
men were not transported from Buffalo to San 
Francisco and back to Boston ; and if one arm of 
the Government was temporarily strengthened at 
the expense of some other, it was solely due to a 
special emergency requiring concentration there. 

There were a hundred problems before the 
Board and none of them were easy : housing of the 
workers, training the unskilled, stabilizing the 
wage-scales, if possible, and enforcing the Eight- 
Hour Law without upsetting those industries to 
which it did not apply. Not to enforce that law 
at all was the easy solution suggested by certain 
manufacturers. Mr. Frankfurter replied by point- 
ing to England, where taking off the restrictions 
of the short workday had curtailed war produc- 
tion instead of increasing it. 

** However the question is settled,'' he told me, 
**you may rest assured that it will not be settled 
according to the old arithmetic. Employers used 
to say with finality that 2 is 25 per cent of 8 and 
therefore a man can do 25 per cent more work in 
ten hours than he can in eight. This was good 
arithmetic, but it may be very bad psychology, and 
employers are coming rapidly to see the error. '^ 

The Labor Policies Board, it must be remem- 
bered, had an interest in these questions of wages 
and hours somewhat different from that of the 
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War Labor Board. Uninterrupted production was 
the aim of the Taf t-Walsh Board and its attention 
was centered on the settling of disputes. Maxi- 
mum production was the aim of the Labor Policies 
Board and it was concerned as well with individ- 
uals quitting their jobs. It is better to arbitrate 
than strike, said Mr. Frankfurter, but it is better 
still to work along so smoothly that neither strike 
nor arbitration is made necessary. The best time 
to settle a strike is before it occurs, before any bit- 
terness has been engendered on either side. 

**We are not social theorists," he said, **and 
we are not intent upon creating an ideal state. 
The simple fact is that we are taking 4,000,000 
men out of industry at a time when industry needs 
men as never before. Immigration has practically 
8topx>ed and we can not look to it for relief. To 
remove all the restrictions from working condi- 
tions was the first suggestion of the thoughtless, 
but England's experience shows that that would 
be futile. We canH get more men by raising 
wages, because there are no more men to be found. 
We must find a way to release the human energy at 
our disposal, and that means something far more 
than adjusting wages and hours of employment. 

**We must secure fair wages, but we must also 
bring about such a condition that men will not 
be working for wages alone. We must inaugurate 
such a schedule of hours that no one's health or 
efficiency is impaired ; but we shall not be satisfied 
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to have labor, which is human energy, measured 
only in honrs. Industrial conditions must be so 
adjusted that there will be another measurement 
and another incentive. With plenty of cheap la- 
bor, we as a community did not have to see this ; 
but we have now reached a condition where we 
can not afford to have any American life held 
cheap. 

**We have no cut-and-dried plan," Mr. Frank- 
furter concluded, **but the objectives seem plain 
and our National attitude is taking form. With 
the objectives clear and the attitude formed, there 
should be no great difficulty concerning tactics. 
It is all a matter of conserving labor for the high- 
est possible usefulness. Strange that it should 
take a war to teach U8 to stop wasting human lifeV* 



CHAPTER m 

WOMASr's KEW FOSmON' 

**Tbll me/^ I asked Miss Mary Van Klee^ 
chairman of the Woman's Division of the new 
War Labor Administration, ^*tell me what the 
women of America are expected to gain from this 
new situation/' 

^^I hadn't been thinking abont that," she an- 
swered. 

And she hadn't. 

Miss Van Eleeck was first of all a thinker. Her 
mind was keen and direct, her remarks clear, in- 
cisive and always to the point. She was also a 
believer in the x>olitical and economic equality of 
women ; but she had been altogether too busy since 
her appointment to give it a thought. 

**What have you been thinking about?" I 
asked. 

** About winning the war," she said, **and about 
the most efficient way the woman power of Amer- 
ica can be utilized for that particular end." 

Before I finished my interview I heard some 
startling things. I thought I saw a new era for 
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America — ^jast ahead. I saw a changed industrial 
order, a changed social order, an all-aronnd re- 
adjustment of American life so inclnsive that it 
can hardly be exaggerated ; but in order to get any 
intelligent glimpse of its outlines, it is necessary 
to grasp Miss Van Kleeck's point of view. If one 
looks at it from the viewpoint of a social reformer, 
the whole prospect becomes blurred. 

There were all kinds of uplif ters in Washington 
at the time, all sorts of social and moral propa- 
gandists. But in the inner circles of the War 
Machine they were getting little encouragement. 
The War Machine had just one aim. It was 
neither moral nor immoral. It was neither ideal- 
istic nor sordid, neither benevolent nor cruel, 

**What will be your chief concern,^' I asked 
Miss Van KHeeck, **in the treatment of women in 
the war industries f 

*'The estabUshing of conditions which wiU in- 
sure maximum production, ^ ^ she said. **The 
equipment of our fighting forces with everything 
they need.'* 

**And why a Women's Division for thisf 

** Because America has never learned how to 
get the most out of women 's labor. We have never 
needed the labor of women on any such scale as 
we need it to-day; and those who have been put 
to work have not been kept in the best of working 
condition. The hours have been too long, the 
wages too low, the opportunities for maximum 
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achievement too few. The bulk of the man power 
of the Nation may yet be called for military serv- 
ice ; and if we have not then learned how to utilize 
woman labor our condition will be deplorable, '* 

**Then yon will insist on the eight-hour day 
and like reforms in all the war industries?'* 

*^I didn't say that,'* she answered. **I said we 
should insist on the conditions necessary to insure 
maximum production. In most industries it does 
seem to be proved that eight hours is long enough 
to work. It may be too long iu some. 

**We are not thinking of what industrial con- 
ditions women would most enjoy. The women 
workers of America are not thinking of that. We 
are thinking, all of us, of how to win the war ; and 
if we could win it through the sacrifice of health 
and comfort, the women workers are ready to 
make the sacrifice. But it will have to be proved 
first that such a sacrifice would help. ' ' 

Miss Van Eleeck had a good deal of data to 
prove that it would not. As investigator for the 
Russell Sage Foundation, she was engaged in 
many industrial surveys. In almost all of these 
she became convinced that long hours were not 
only disastrous to the women workers but disas- 
trous to their work. Later, in the Industrial Serv- 
ice Section of the Ordnance Department, the con- 
viction became more fixed. 

^^I am not dogmatic on the subject," she said. 
"There is a good deal that we don't know yet 
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about the relation of hours to the product BniE 
every study that has so far been made seems to 
add new evidence in favor of the shorter workday. 
In some jobs, I admit, a woman operator, working 
ten hours, can turn out more work for a short pe- 
riod than in an eight-hour day. But the war can 
be won only by sustained production over a long 
period. 

**We must not be shortsighted,'^ she added. 
^^If a certain kind of work uses up the worker, or 
even stultifies her so that she can never be fit for 
any greater service, it is the most expensive sort 
of work that we can i>erform. We can^t afford to 
have our labor i)ower so exhausted. We must uti- 
lize the inventive genius of the Nation to make 
such work unnecessary, even though it may seem 
cheaper at the time not to make the change. 

*^Why, to obtain the very best results, '^ she 
added^ ^^a worker must not only be well paid and 
well cared for, but happy in her work. I don't 
mean that the shop must be full of amusements 
and diversions. I mean that, wherever x>ossible, 
the work should be made so interesting that the 
worker will not have a constant craving to be di- 
verted. We have a long way to travel yet before 
this objective can be reached ; but if we are to ob- 
tain maximum production it is plain that we must 
aim for if 

Not once did Miss Van EQeeck use the terms 
^'humanity'' and "justice to womanhood;'* but 
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refonns that hnmanitariaiis have despaired of 
were quietly set down among the needs of the hour 
if Pershing ^s army were to be kept supplied with 
munitions, uniforms and shoes. 

** Never before,'' she said, **has maximum pro- 
duction for national good and not for individual 
profit been the goal of American industry. That is 
the essential change which makes all the other 
changes practicable. Hitherto we have been pro- 
ducing things to sell, and the quantity we pro- 
duced depended upon the market conditions. Now 
we are producing things for the Nation to use, 
and there is no limit to the quantity we want to 
use. Formerly there was always a certain amount 
of unemployment, and the manufacturer generally 
procured his labor ia the cheax>est market. Now 
we need the labor of every worker we can find, 
and we must utilize each worker at her highest ca- 
pacity. Wages, then, must no longer be deter- 
mined by competition for the job, but according 
to that system which will assure the utmost x>os- 
sible achievement 

"There is another reason,'* Miss Van Kleeck 
added, **why there is a necessity for a Women's 
Division. Millions of American women will soon 
get their first introduction to industrial life. They 
are intelligent and capable and they are eager to 
help win the war ; but they are absolutely without 
training and have no idea of what industrial work 
is like. The difficulty does not lie in getting the 
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women to leave their homes; the danger is that 
they will do so much faster than onr industries 
can efficiently absorb them. 

**It will be onr object to find places for these 
women and as far as possible to fit each woman 
for her place. We could start a recruiting cam- 
paign for women workers to-morrow and get mill- 
ions to volunteer. Then we wouldn't know what 
to do with them; for * industry' is not simply a 
great big, empty space needing just so many units 
to fill it up. The problem is not one problem ; it 
is an infinite number of problems, different in 
every town and different in every industrial or- 
ganization. Certain jobs cannot be efficiently held 
by women. It is better in many cases that the old 
men should be employed first. We don't want 
young girls as night watchmen, or mothers of 
young children for hard manual labor/' 

**I thought you were not approaching the prob- 
lem from the moral standpoint,'' I interposed. 

**We are approaching it from the standpoint of 
the Nation's safety," she answered. **And from 
that standpoint we cannot afford to overlook any 
factor that might tend to undermine our national 
life. But millions of women must be brought into 
industry. They must enter a life that has been 
utterly unknown to them heretofore. They have 
small opportunity to know how they can best serve 
the Government, and it is our function to give 
them all the guidance that we can. No war work 
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is more essential than the mothering of children^ 
and for the mothers of young children we shall 
discourage the taking up of industrial work. For 
others we shall need training schools, with vesti- 
bule schools, perhaps, in all our factories, where 
applicants can be tried out at various sorts of 
work. 

**We shall not throw them en masse at the war 
industries and trust to luck for them to make good. 
They must make good. It is the Government's 
business to see to that. So we must surround them 
with every safeguard, see that there is nothing in 
the conditions of employment that tends to sap 
their energy and that their wage is always suffi- 
cient to keep them from either discouragement or 
want.'* 

Miss Van Eleeck had said more than I had 
asked her to. She had not only outlined the 
changes she was inaugurating, and told of the 
immediate objectives to be gained, but iu a very 
few words had made it easy to comprehend a mul- 
titude of phenomena connected with the strange, 
new order. 

Hitherto we had been producing things to sell. 
Now we were producing things for the Nation to 
use. There were still profits iu abundance and 
even profiteers : but profit was no longer the mo- 
tive of production. Labor was no longer a mere 
commodity. 

I next went to Miss Mary Anderson, assistant 
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director of the Women's DivisioiL With millions 
of American women about to enter industry at a 
time when the whole motive for industrial activity 
had been suddenly changed, I was particularly 
anxious to get a woman unionist's point of view. 
Miss Anderson had come to her task from the 
executive committee of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers' Union and from strenuous activities in the 
National Women's Trade Union League. 

** What do you consider the first objective to be 
gained ? " I asked her. 

* * Equality, ' ' she replied. " Equal pay for equal 
work, according to the principles laid down by the 
National War Labor Board." 

*^l8 there any particular difficulty in the way?" 
I asked. ** With the Government committed to the 
principle, isn't it generally being followed?" 

** Employers often figure," she said, **that the 
work isn't equal. When they reorganize an estab- 
lishment to employ women instead of men, it gen- 
erally means installing different machinery and 
a different division of labor. When they have 
done this in the past they have usually done it 
because, frankly, it was cheaper, and there is a 
very common feeling that woman labor should be 
cheaper still. It is our business to see that it 
won't be cheaper, but it will be rather difficult in 
some cases to prove that the work is equaL" 

**How are you going to prove it?" I asked. 

Miss Anderson smiled. It was a kindly smile, 
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with not a trace of vengeance in it ; bnt it was the 
smile of a crusader who seemed to be getting a 
first glimpse of the Promised Land. 

** There are other principles, '* she said, "laid 
down in that declaration of the War Labor Board. 
That declaration was subscribed to by the repre- 
sentatives of American capital and American la- 
bor, and its principles are so sound that they will 
hardly be questioned. Still, it is barely possible 
that all the interests which have theoretically rec- 
ognized those principles haven't thought of them 
in terms of woman labor. 

"The right of every worker, for instance, to a 
minimum wage ; and a minimum wage is defined as 
one which will support him and his family in health 
and reasonable comfort. Some employers may 
object to paying every girl employee enough to 
support a family.'' 

"Would you insist on that?^' I asked. 

**Why not?" she asked in reply. 

I started to answer. I couldn't say that 
a woman didn 't need as much as a man. I couldn 't 
say that she eats less or requires less room, for 
restaurants and landlords have historically made 
no distinction. Certainly, speaking of the woman 
in industry, I couldn't aver that she "wasn't the 
breadwinner." She might not actually have a 
family to support, but neither do all the men for 
whom this rule was made ; in fact, it was expressly 
to keep wages from falling generally to the level 
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of individual support that this family standard 
was set; and unquestionably a large number of 
women do have families to support. Finally I 
said something about ** industry not being able to 
stand the strain/' 

"But industry/' Miss Anderson rejoined, 
"can't afford anything less than the highest pos- 
sible degree of efficiency from every worker ; and 
the way to secure such efficiency is first to secure 
an adequate standard of living. The war must go 
on to complete victory, and in order to gain victory 
in the shortest possible time we must insure maxi- 
mum production. ' ' 

Maximum production! Back to the starting 
point. There were any number of ways in which 
I could have answered Miss Anderson if she had 
been appealing for the "rights of women." But 
the demands of the war — ^who could make an effec- 
tive appeal against that? 
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DEMOCRACY IN PRODUCTION 

How far had the introduction into industry of 
this new motive, the attaining of maximum pro- 
duction, been responsible for the now sensational 
achievements of our War Department? Had our 
great United States for the past decades been do- 
ing business generally in an inefficient and stupid 
way? Would the exigencies of war teach us a new 
way, and a way so superior in its results that we 
could never think of bringing back the old? At- 
taining maximum production was a new slogan 
and I wanted to get all the enlightenment I could. 
So I went to the biggest production engineer I 
could find in the United States, Mr. H. L. Gantt, 
former Vice-President of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and consulting expert for 
many* of America's greatest industrial organiza- 
tions. 

"If our industrial machine,'' said Mr. Gantt, 
**were made to run at top-speed and maximum 
capacity, according to the laws of production 
which have already been discovered, America 
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could win the war, i>ay for it out of hand, live in 
comparative opulence while we were doing so and 
be immensely richer at the close than we ever were 
before. 

"On the whole,'' he said (this was in Jime, 
1918), **only abont 50 per cent of onr industrial 
machines are actually operating during the time 
they are expected to operate; and on the whole 
these machines, during the time they are being 
oi>erated, are producing only about 50 x)er cent of 
what they are expected to produce. This brings 
our productive result down to about one-fourth of 
what it might be if the machines were ran all the 
time at their highest capacity. 

"This conclusion is not a guess, but is based on 
reliable data. Unfortunately there are many other 
elements of unnecessary waste in our productive 
process which cannot be so accurately calculated, 
but which reduce our effectiveness certainly to 20, 
and very probably to 15 per cent." 

"What is the troubled Tasked. "Is it because 
we are a democracy?'' 

"It is not,'* said Mr. Gantt. "It is primarily 
because we haven't yet grasped the full signifi* 
cance of democracy. We want more democracy, 
not less. We are the most democratic people on 
earth, but that does not mean tiiat we are com- 
pletely democratic. In the most vital things of 
life— industry and business — we are still auto- 
cratic. Li XK)litics we are democratic ; but not one- 
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tenth of OUT life is devoted to politics^ so we are 
still something nnder 10 per cent democratic. 

** Germany gained efficiency, a hateful, man- 
killing type of efficiency, through co-ordinating its 
autocratic political system with its autocratic sys- 
tem of industry. We might increase our efficiency 
some by imitating the German system; but we 
could increase it immeasurably more by democra- 
tizing industry. 

**Our minds have been full of the beautiee of 
democracy," he added, **but we have failed to 
appreciate its sublime strength. Democracy 
means the releasing of the infinite energy of all the 
I>eople for creative work, something more than re- 
leasing their opinions for unlimited debate. I 
don't agree with the average politician's concept 
of democracy. His is the debating society theory 
of Government; policies, according to him, must 
be decided not by demonstrated facts but by opin- 
ions ; not according to the laws of physics but by 
majority vote. Such democracy accomplishes 
nothing and leads nowhere. Real democracy con- 
sists of the organization of human affairs in har- 
mony with natural laws so that each individual 
shall have an equal opportunity to function at his 
highest possible capacity. 

"Such a democracy would be more efficient than 

any autocracy could possibly be. It would not be 

. a tender plant appealing to sympathizers to 'make 

the world safe' for it; it would be such a rugged 
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growth that it would have nothing on earth to fear. 
Real democracy does not need a benevolent 
champion with a Big Stick to come to its support ; 
and it would not need a sage with superhuman wis- 
dom to tell it what to do. It would know what to 
do because it would be governed not by any one 's 
opinions but by scientifically ascertained facts. 

** Voting upon a question of fact is the poorest 
possible way to settle it. Does water run up hill? 
This is an important question if we wish to install 
a water system, but intelligent democracy will not 
ask for a ballot on it. The best way, if we don't 
already know, is to find out. Let us do away with 
debating society methods both in politics and in- 
dustry and substitute demonstrated facts for the 
opinions of either an autocrat or the great major- 
ity. Until the people consent to such a change they 
will never attain to real democracy. 

** To-day, however, both in politics and indus- 
try the debating society method is still in vogue. 
Labor troubles especially are seldom settled any 

« 

other way. Employees ask for a certain wage ; di- 
rectors of the industry declare the demand unfair ; 
then they either compromise or fight. The chances 
are that neither side has any data on the actual 
values concerned. The factory is probably con- 
trolled by financiers who know nothing of indus- 
trial management, while the labor leaders are un- 
concerned as to whether the work in dispute is of 
any value to the community or not. Strikes are 
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called because it is presnmed that they will pay. 
Lockouts are declared because the employers be- 
lieve that it will pay to shut down the plant What 
sort of a system is this which places a premium 
on idleness!" 

I hesitated to express an opinion and asked Mr. 
Gantt just how he would characterize such a sys- 
tem. 

**I would call it * Business as Usual,' " he an- 
swered. ** There are two main reasons why we 
have such a low percentage of production. The 
first is that industry is not managed by men who 
have learned industrial management but by busi- 
ness men whose specialty has been the study of 
market conditions. The second is that the auto- 
cratic owners of our industries have not always 
wanted 100 per cent production. They have been 
gunning for something else — ^f or profits. How can 
we get efficiency in our industries when those who 
control them do not always want efficiency in the 
first place and wouldn't know how to get it if they 
did? 

^ ^ Overproduction has been the bugbear of Amer- 
ican business. Our periodic panics have all been 
laid to this. From time to time we have produced 
so many goods that it was thought there was no 
market for them, and the industries have had to 
shut down. This brought unemployment and pov- 
erty, with consequent inability to buy the things 
we had produced. The workers then had to go 
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ragged because they had produced so many clothes. 
They had to go barefooted because they had pro- 
duced so many shoes. They had built so many 
houses that they had to live outdoors. Can any 
one find an excuse for continuing such a system 
of industry? 

**How to curtail production and avoid glutting 
the market has often been a problem of our busi- 
ness interests. Curtailing production means shut- 
ting down the plant, wholly or in part. The * cap- 
tain of industry' by this measurement thus be- 
came too often a captain of idleness. The way 
to get rich, he discovered, was to quit producing 
wealth. 

** Just now, however, confronted by the greatest 
war of history, we suddenly discover that the im- 
portant man is the man who can produce the goods. 
In most of our industries heretofore the sales de- 
partment has been the important factor, with the 
accounting department possibly second and the 
production of goods shunted into third place. But 
now we want ships — ships — ships — and if there is 
a sales department in our Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration we haven't heard about it. If a man 
were to go to "Washington to-day and say that he 
had studied the ship market all his life and would 
be glad to advise us as to where to sell our ships 
he would be locked up as a nut. But if he is a nut 
we must admit that we have been following a nut 
system. 
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''The contest with Germany is fimdamentally^ 
one of tool power. Gnns are tools, ships are tools, 
airplanes are tools. The valne of soldiers and 
workers, so far as the war is concerned, lies only 
in their tool power. Before the war it was sagely 
stated that money was the deciding factor and that 
the nation which had the biggest purse wonld win. 
Now we see more clearly. Germany has so far 
been able to hold the world at bay simply because 
her tool power has been more efficiently organ- 
ized-" 

In 1913 Mr. Gantt was one of 300 American engi- 
neers who visited Germany and intimately in- 
si>ected a number of the finest industrial plants. 
These men reported to their colleagues here that 
the plants were not generally superior to those we 
had in America and that the individual efficiency 
of the German worker was less than that of his 
American rival. The American worker not only 
produced more in a day but he showed a greater 
return i>er dollar of wages than the German 
worker. 

'^Gtermany, in a measure, '* Mr. Gantt explained, 
''had discovered that a nation could not get rich 
by shutting down its industries or running them 
at a small percentage of their capacity; and she 
did not encourage the individual capitalists to fol- 
low such a course. National power to her meant 
maximum xyroduction, and the state encouraged 
maximum production. 
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^^To dispose of the goods, then, she encouraged 
combinations and pools which in this country were 
supposed to be abhorrent. The result was that the 
goods were disposed of with a minimum of fric- 
tion and she was able to undersell the world. In 
this country we insisted on all the friction pos- 
sible, adopted Sherman laws to compel competi- 
tion and incidentally made the sales department 
the biggest and most difficult department of our 
industries. 

* * Now, in order to supply the needs of war, our 
Government has been compelled to step in and 
commit the * crime' which it would not permit our 
industrial machine to commit before. We pooled 
the railroads, abolishing competition as far as we 
could do it. We have taken some steps toward 
pooling the coal mines and maMng distribution as 
frictionless as possible. But so far we have only 
scratched the surface. ' ' 

' ' Well, what should we do T ' I asked. ' ' Should 
we repudiate the present ownership of the indus- 
tries f Should we overthrow the whole profit sys- 
tem, as the Socialists propose? Should we have 
imiversal Government ownership? Or do you 
mean that we should pass laws compelling the pri- 
vately owned industries to run to the full capacity 
of every plant f ' ' 

^^ Nothing of the sort,'' said Mr. Gantt. **I 
don't propose to take industry from the control 
of autocrats and place it under debating society 
management. As to passing a law, I don 't suppose 
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any one serionsly thinks that even our Anti-loaf - 
ing Laws will appreciably increase production. 
An engineer's way of eliminating the profit sys- 
tem would be to encourage production and make 
the distribution of the product such a f rictionless 
thing that salesmanship would become almost a 
lost art. 

^^We do not need to take over the factories into 
the hands of our universal debating society. The 
matter of their ownership would be a mere detail 
anyway if both production and distribution were 
scientifically managed. It is true that our great 
waste is caused by the system of production for 
profit ; but it is not true that the lost wealth goes 
mostly to the profiteer. It doesn't go to anybody. 
It isn't being created. 

**Our problem should be to till our idle soil to 
the utmost possibility, to run our idle machines to 
their utmost capacity, and to make producers out 
of the vart arLes of pre«e„t-day bw People 
whose energies are being wasted in upholding our 
present inefficient system. ' ' 

But howf From Mr. Gantt's testimony before 
the Federal Trade Commission I got an inkling 
of the answer. 

**If one manufacturer," he was asked, **can 
produce an article at half the cost required by 
another manufacturer to j^roduce a similar article, 
how should the Government go about it to fix a 
fair price!" 

**Was not the Government confronted by that 
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very sitnation in the matter of coal!" Mr. Gantt 
asked ^^And inasmuch as the Goyemment re- 
quired all the coal that could be produced^ from 
the poorer mines as well as from the richer ones^ 
did not one of the Commissioners suggest paying 
each mine owner not a flat rate for coal produced 
but a fixed percentage of profit according to the 
cost of production in each minef 

Chairman Colver admitted that he had made 
such a proposition, stipulating that the coal, after 
it was mined, should not be sold by the individual 
mining companies but all turned over to one dis- 
tributing company to be sold at a rate determined 
by the average cost of production. 

**But,'' said Chairman Colver, ^*it has been 
proved since that I am crazy. ^ ' 

**Well, I am just as crazy as you are,'' Mr. 
Gantt replied. 

I confess it took me some time to grasp the 
meaning of this ^* crazy'' proposal. 

* * If profits were based upon production and not 
upon competition in selling," Mr. Gantt explained, 
** there would then be only one way to increase 
profits. That would be through increasing pro- 
duction. Maximum production of wealth, or 100 
per cent efficiency, would become the goal of all 
industry." 

That is the crux of the Gantt idea; not to re- 
move the incentive of gain but to base gains upon 
industry instead of upon idleness. Moreover, he 
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is not advooating it merely as a Government meas- 
ure, bnt has already persnaded some of his clients 
to accept it as a business principle. 

**Few of our business men/' he explained, 
**have ever known what it costs to produce an 
article. They are the victims generally of a false 
cost-keeping system. When an accountant wants 
to figure the cost of an article, one of the first 
things he does is to throw in all the * overhead.' 
Even though nine-tenths of the plant is absolutely 
idle, 100 per cent of the whole investment is 
charged to the *cost of production.' This is alto- 
gether misleading. If I rent two apartments in 
New York at $100 a month each, then live in one 
and keep the other closed, I cannot Itpnestly claim 
that it costs me $200 a month for a place to sleep. 

'^ All our accounting systems should contain an- 
other column, one showing the losses incurred 
through shutdowns, strikes, the idleness of any 
part of the plant, experiments that do not work, 
failure to get supplies, anything and everything 
which is not rightfully chargeable to the actual 
process of production. In one column, then, the 
actual cost of production would appear; in the 
other the manufacturer could see at a glance the 
tremendous cost of non-production and would be 
anxious to repair the leak. The reason he doesn't 
repair it oftener to-day is that his accountants 
have covered it up with pretty figures. 

<< Henry Ford," he added, ^^ built up his business 
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largely because he wasn't trying to bnild up his 
business but devoted himself to bnilding up his 
industry instead. Rivals were trying to see how 
much they conld get for their product ; he was try- 
ing to see how economically he could produce it 
so that the public might get something it wanted 
at prices which it could afford to x>ay. 

/^Maximum production, then, was the only an- 
swer ; and through maximum production he was 
enabled to sell so cheaply that he couldn't keep 
up with his orders. This is one of the greatest 
business, principles ever discovered. My sug- 
gestion is that we apply it to industry in general. 

**I do not know how Mr. Ford's labor x>olicies 
will eventually work out, but it is certain that the 
most effective system of production is that which 
holds out the greatest opportunities to all em- 
ployees. 

** Industrial democracy will look upon every 
worker not as an attachment to a machine but as 
a unit in the organization. We do not need a revo- 
lution. We do not need a class war. Most people 
will work for the common good if you give them 
a chance. The trouble is that we have been cling- 
ing to an autocratic system under the mistaken 
notion that it at least was good for the autocrat. 
The fact is that it isn't. Democracy is far better 
for all of us. 

** Sentimentally we believe in democracy, but we 
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donH know what a great thing it is. What we 
need is not more laws but more facts, and the 
whole problem will solve itself. Idle machinery 
means waste. Idle farms mean waste. Any nn- 
necessary work is waste. Any labor of salesman- 
ship required to overcome an inconvenient system 
of distribution is waste. And any system which 
faas to give every workingman and working 
woman full opportunity to earn all that he or she 
is capable of earning is waste. We do not need to 
imitate Germany. Industrial democracy will re- 
lease our energies and make us the strongest 
people on earth. 

"And such a democracy,'^ Mr. Gantt concluded, 
"is the ultimate solution of the labor problem, for 
it settles the questions of wages, hours and unem- 
ployment. The present system commits us to a 
vicious circle of strikes, higher wages, then higher 
prices, with a consequent reduction in the stand- 
ard of living, which leads to further strikes. This 
is because production is carried on for profit and 
profits are determined not by industry in produc- 
tion but by competition in selling. By simplifying 
distribution, pooling it, if you will, or socializing 
it — I am not concerned with the term — ^we will be 
able to arrive at the exact cost of production and 
will have an accurate and constant standard by 
which to determine the worker ^s worth. 

"As to hours, often the shorter workday has 
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proved upon trial to be more efficient than the 
longer day. On the other hand, the worker wonld 
not be so concerned about hours if he were always 
working in his own interest. ' ' 

**And unemployment r ^ I asked. ** Wouldn't 
there be danger of a staggering overproduction f ' ' 

"We have never had real overproduction yet/' 
the engineer answered. **We have never pro- 
duced more things tl^an we wanted. All that we 
have done is to produce more than we could buy. 
With distribution simplified, that bugbear would 
be removed. If the time ever comes that we have 
produced all the things we need, most of us won't 
mind knocking off work a while." 




CHAPTER V 



BUSINESS AS UNUSUAL 



Mb. Gantt spoke as a critic. To be sure lie 
spoke as a patriot, too ; for he was as interested 
as any American in the one aim of winning the 
war. But what he said was not official. I could 
find no department of the Government openly exe- 
cuting such a program. When I set out to find 
what was actually being accomplished in the reor- 
ganization of American industry, it seemed to me 
for a time that I was barking up an entirely dif- 
ferent tree. It was an interesting tree, however, 
and I barked away. 

The newspapers had carried a semi-humorous 
story announcing next yearns styles in men's 
clothes. Belts and pleated backs would be cut 
out, it was duly decreed, the width of facings lim- 
ited and patch pockets eliminated. Double- 
breasted coats would be strictly taboo. There 
would be fewer loud styles — ^a sort of sentimental 
concession, seemingly, to the sombre mood of war 
— ^and decided simplicity would mark the spring 
overcoat 
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There was nothing momentons in the announce- 
ment and editors naturally turned it over to the 
most glib and playful write-up men they had. 
Few readers took the story seriously, and those 
who did had no misgivings that Americans would 
not generally be as well dressed as ever. 

They were right. America continued to be well 
dressed. But because of the seemingly insignifi- 
cant changes mentioned in this announcement, 
Uncle Sam saved enough cloth to make uniforms 
for more than 900,000 soldiers. 

How he did it is a story of American achieve- 
ment as inspiring as anything in the history of the 
war. For the same principle followed in the man- 
ufacture of men's clothes has been applied to prac- 
tically every manufacturing industry in the United 
States. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
saved, not from the elimination of non-essential 
industries, but from the elimination of non-essen- 
tials in essential industries. It has all been accom- 
plished without coercion and without catastrophe 
to trade. It has also been accomplished without 
noise and almost without publicity. 

It was only after repeated efforts that I suc- 
ceeded in getting the story from A. W. Shaw of 
Chicago of the Conservation Division of the War 
Industries Board. Mr. Shaw is the man to whom 
Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, has assigned the task which was de- 
fined by the President as **the studious conserva- 
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tion of the resources and facilities by means of 
scientific commercial and industrial economies/^ 

Mr. Shaw is a business man. He was a univer- 
sity lecturer on business administration and an 
enthusiastic believer in the American business 
man. At the outset of the war people told him 
that Americans were lacking in one essential qual- 
ity necessary to its successful prosecution. They 
were geniuses in their own way; they were more 
alert, perhaps, and had more initiative and more 
daring than the business men of any other coun- 
try : but they had never learned co-operation and 
it was inferred that they had no capacity for it. 

Mr. Shaw did not believe it. Business manage- 
ment, to him, was nothing but the co-ordination of 
all the forces in an organization, and American 
business men had shown ample capacity for that. 
If the co-operation had not extended beyond the 
limits of their business enterprise it was because 
Americans had never before been fired with a 
common purpose. 

**The situation was urgent,^' said Mr. Shaw, 
**and every wideawake business man appreciated 
it. The Government needed twenty billion dol- 
lars ' worth of materials and supplies to carry on 
the war ; and just at the time that it was making 
this hitherto inconceivable demand it was taking 
millions of producers from the productive forces 
and placing them in the military ranks. Those 
who were left would not only have to furnish the 
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sinews of war, but they wotild have to feed and 
clothe the Nation in the interim. And not only 
were the business men confronted with the neces- 
sity for increased production with decreased man- 
power, but they were all called upon to finance the 
war. They would have to carry on their business 
with far less capital in order that they might 
invest in Liberty Bonds, keep the Bed Cross going 
and back up all the other war activities.'' 

Cloth in unprecedented quantities would be 
needed for uniforms, all sorts of chemicals for 
munitions; iron, steel, copper and tin; lumber for 
ships ; coal for fuel ; there was not a basic industry 
in the country that would not be drawn upon to 
the utmost limit. Business as usual was out of 
the question, but could the business man ** carry 
on ' ' t That was the problem. Could economies be 
devised, methods of retrenchment which would 
enable the manufacturers to get along with less 
help and less capital and still keep their business 
organizations intact for renewed activities after 
the warf 

Now for a word of enlightenment to those who 
supposed that Americans were incapable of co- 
operation : 

**We had none save European precedents to 
follow,'' said Mr. Shaw, **but we felt that there 
must be a really American way to meet the situa- 
tion. So we went to the manufacturers and mer- 
chants and conferred with them as to the essential 
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needs of the trade. They discovered ways to 
economize. They discovered ways to simplify both 
production and distribution. They discovered 
ways to get along with far less capital even while 
they served the public as efficiently, to all prac- 
tical purposes, as ever before. And the economies 
they inaugurated have saved raw materials for the 
war as effectively as any arbitrary Government 
decree could have done. But they have done more 
than that. They have released capital for Govern- 
ment use. And, instead of essential hardships 
being inflicted on the consumers, the average 
American hardly knows that a tremendous change 
has been made. 

**Pity the poor housewife who sets out to buy 
an iron bed next year. She will have only thirty 
styles to choose from, but it is hardly probable 
that any Americans will shed tears over that. The 
fact is she won't know anything about the depriva- 
tion herself. She hasn't been accustomed to *see- 
ing more than thirty styles of iron beds and she 
will be blissfully unconscious of the fact that 570 
styles have been removed from the market. 

**But while she won't know the difference, the 
American war machine will. It not only requires 
more capital to manufacture 600 styles, but it 
takes much more capital to deal in them. More to 
the point still, it takes quantities of precious iron 
ore from the mines which will now be used for 
making shells. ' ' 
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That is the strictly American plan followed to 
conserve the raw materials of the Nation for the 
needs of war. There was no iron fist at work, at 
least not in sight. The Government did not issue 
an arbitrary decree that there shonld only be so 
many styles of iron beds. Instead, the Conserva- 
tion Division of this War Industries Board sent a 
questionnaire to the iron bed trade asking for 
information as to how many styles were on the 
market, how much material was used in each and 
ihow many styles could reasonably be dispensed 
with for the period of the war. 

" Finally, *' said Mr. Shaw, **the bed manufac- 
turers agreed that they could continue business 
with just thirty styles, and so thirty it is. Cutting 
out designs which were unecessarily heavy wa^ 
only a x>art of the saving. With 600 designs liiere 
were any number of sizes into which the iron 
manufacturer had to roU the bars to supply the 
bed trade. Each change involved a changing of 
the rolls, a process taking five or six hours, and a 
consequent interruption of production. Under 
the new system the manufacturers agree to use 
certain standard-sized bars, thus allowing for in- 
creased production of steel. But aside from that, 
the bars being of standard size, it is not necessary 
to keep as great a quantity in stock. Formerly 
the manufacturer had to keep so many different 
kinds of bars in stock that a large part of his cap- 
ital was always tied up in raw material. Now the 
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iron which he does not call for may be used to 
make gmis, and the money he saves by not having 
to purchase it may go into Liberty Bonds. 

**The capital saved by the dealers is perhaps 
more easily understood. Formerly dealers were 
compelled to carry a large line of goods in stock, 
as customers will naturally go where they can 
find a large variety to choose from. Now it takes 
much less capital to cover all the probable de- 
mands that will be made on any dealer. He can 
buy Liberty Bonds with the savings and even if 
his salesf orce has been depleted by the draft and 
he finds it impossible to get new help, his business 
will not be stopped. 

* * The first and perhaps most important saving 
is the direct saving of iron in the manufacture 
of beds. It is estimated that when the new designs 
are finished there will be at least 30 per cent less 
steel employed in the industry. But business is 
interdependent, and a change of this sort not only 
affects every process in production clear back to 
the mining of the ore, but it also affects the prog- 
ress of other industries. One of the great diffi- 
culties in war time is interrupted transportation 
and scarcity of materials because of slow deliv- 
eries. In other countries the dealers scrambled to 
stock up with large stocks, a perfectly natural 
thing to do, but one which tended to hamper war 
activities. Our tendency is to simplify the stocks 
and loosen capital instead of tying it up, and thus 
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relieve the banks of the heavy load of extra lines 
of credit." 

**Will they go back to the old system after the 
wart" I asked Mr. Shaw repeatedly. Bnt he 
would not answer. He would not discuss the ques- 
tion, even academically. His only function, he 
said, was to help conserve materials and supplies 
to send to France. As for anything beyond that, 
any economist is entitled to enter any guess that 
suits hiuL 

But every branch of industry was being ana- 
lyzed, with the object of eliminating every non- 
essential in it; saving non-essential materials, 
abolishing non-essential labor and freeing non- 
essential capital. 

Paint manufacturers had heretofore put out 
from fifty to one hundred shades of house paint. 
The limit was now reduced to thirty-two shades 
for the whole industry, with the same results in 
kind if not in degree that followed the changes in 
the manufacture of beds and clothing. There 
were now ten grades of architectural varnish in- 
stead of fifty. The manufacturers began also to 
cut out all half -gallon cans and all cans less than 
half a pint, and in certain grades all pint cans as 
well. This not only saved the tin for military 
needs, but enabled dealers to do business with less 
paint and less capital. 

There were 287 sizes and types of automobile 
tires. These were to be reduced to thirty-two at 
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once and later to nine. The f nmaoe manufactur- 
ers agreed to cut out 75 "per cent of the sizes and 
types of furnaces. A similar simplification was 
agreed upon in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements without depriving the American 
farmer of a single necessary tool. All down the 
line of American industry one could find some 
reorganization effected or about to be effected 
through ** agreement'' with the Conservation 
Division of the War Industries Board. 

I said ^^ agreement" because this actual fusing 
of Government with governed was reflected in the 
very atmosphere of the Board's headquarters. 
Like all the other war offices, it seemed altogether 
free from the traditional * departmental" heavi- 
ness. Instead of weighing one down with a sense 
of solemnity and red tape, it buzzed and hummed 
with intimate and personal human interests. 

The economies I have mentioned constituted 
only a i)art of the work. Economies in distribu- 
tion were also being worked out. Wherever pos- 
sible, agreements were made among small-town 
dealers to inaugurate co-operative and collective 
delivery systems, often saving 60 per cent of the 
delivery costs and allowing them to sell at lower 
prices. In the big cities the one-delivery-a-day 
system was being urged and all retailers asked to 
curtail the ** return" privileges. Wherever pos- 
sible, also, transportation adjustments were 
taken up with the Railroad Administration : and 
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all of this not through Govemmeiit rulings bnt 
through co-operation of the American i>eople with 
and in their Government 

That was as far as I could go in my interview 
with Mr. Shaw. What did it all have to do with 
the reorganization of industry after the wart 
Was it not simply a story of ** carrying on'* until 
business as usual could be resimiedf Or was it 
part and parcel of a great and irretrievable change 
in the whole commercial and industrial Uf e of the 
United States t 

I promised not to answer any of these ques- 
tionSy but I have no objections to my readers an- 
swering them if the light is strong enough. 

In the first place, I wonder, what did the War 
Industries Board do with all those talking- 
points t 

Did any of my readers ever sell iron beds-any 
one of the 600 styles f If he ever did, he will know 
what I mean by talking-points. Every iron bed, as 
every salesman knows, is the best iron bed that 
was ever placed on the market. Usually it is more 
than that. Quite probably it is the only iron bed 
upon which a human being can reasonably hope 
to sleep in comfort ; and each bed is equipped with 
at least ten talking-points by which an ordinarily 
good salesman should be able to convince any 
open-minded retailer to that effect. 

How, for instance, could one get a night 's sleep 
on a bed which does not have these two perfectly 
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good brass knobs at the extremities of this cross- 
bar t And look at the way this caster is kept from 
falling out: imagine the troubled dreams one 
wonld have if it were kept from coming out in 
some other way I 

And yet 570 styles of iron beds — 5,700 talking- 
points — ^were here ruthlessly sacrificed to the 
needs of war. 

And a similar change was being effected in 
every other industry in the United States. In- 
stead of having all this piffle for salesmen to talk 
about, things were being standardized everywhere 
so that they could be produced and distributed 
with the least possible outlay of capital and labor. 

There are certain things that can't well be 
standardized: wives, for instance, and religions, 
songs, pictures, houses and books. Our tastes dif- 
fer. But when it comes to underwear, while we 
have our individual leanings toward Unen, wool 
and silk, I doubt if anyone who has found a satis- 
factory grade, cares a hoot whether they are 
X. Y. Z. 's or P. D. Q. 's. We want good furnaces, 
good matches and good tin cans but few of us are 
even acquainted with the sacred trade-marks 
which have formerly stamped each one of these 
commodities as the best. 

It must have taken an army of salesmen to sell 
600 kinds of iron beds, especially when most of 
them were so nearly alike that the elimination of 
570 kinds didn't disturb anybody's sleep. When 
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business is being done on such a scale, it wouldnM; 
be surprising to discover that the sales depart- 
ment is really the biggest department in our 
industries. 

And, come to think of it, that is exactly what 
Mr. Gantt had emphasized* It is possible that I 
wasn't barUng up another tree after alL In the 
system of production as we had always known it, 
more capital and more human labor had been ex- 
I)ended in selling our products than in producing 
them. Under the pinch of war necessity, however, 
we discovered that most of this selling-force was 
non-essential : that is, if business men and manu- 
facturers could learn to co-operate, we could still 
make iron beds and everything — ^all that the peo- 
ple actually want to buy and in as great a variety 
as they care to choose from — at a fraction of the 
labor and expense it required before. Our manu- 
facturers and business men have discovered this. 
Would they, if they could, return to the old sys- 
tem? Or will they not, as a matter of necessity, 
continue the more economical method! 

These economies, I grant, have not yet shown 
themselves in price reduction ; for America is pay- 
ing for the war. But America, it is now conceded 
by all, could not pay for the war, and could not 
even fight, unless some such reorganization had 
occurred. 

Just one incident which may or may not be 
apropos. When the new system had got under 
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headway, I visited certain acquaintances in sev- 
eral Metropolitan advertising agencies. 

^^How is businessf I asked. 

"Rotten,'^ was the nniform reply. 

This from the very high priests of competition. 



CHAPTER VI 



PABKEB ON FKIOBITIBS 



'^Pabksb on priorities" may not sound at first 
like a gripping hnman interest story. We can 
hardly imagine Broadway staging such a theme — 
that isj not yet But wait. Broadway had a new 
lease of life when it first discovered Wall Street, 
and made it plain to us who did not know that 
here was a struggle of Titans to control the whole 
stream of human life throughout the Nation. But 
one day Wall Street ceased to count. The War In- 
dustries Board had usurped its throne. **The 
Market" had become almost an empty phrase ; the 
Titans of that day were far more interested in 
** Priorities." And there was no more dramatic 
figure in transitional America than the Commis- 
sioner of Priorities of the War Industries Board, 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, of Houston, Tex. 

Let^s drop the word "priorities" until it comes 
more natural to us. Judge Parker is the man 
whose business it has been to save business from 
the business interests. He is the man who has 
been telling manufacturers whether or not they can 
go on manufacturing. He is the autocrat who has 
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been aboliBhiiig our great autocracy, the autocracy 
of American industry; only, of course, for the 
duration of the war, unless — ^but that's another 
story. 

In order to understand Judge Parker's job it is 
necessary first to understand the United States 
of America away back in the old, old days — as it 
was, say, in the far-away year of Our Lord 1916. 

America then was a great workshop. Almost all 
of its 100,000,000 people were busy at something. 
But it was a funny workshop. People weren't 
doing things because anybody in particular wanted 
them done, but because they wanted to make some 
money. They were making things, to be sure^ 
which everybody had to have ; but there seemed to 
be no plan, no system, no co-ordination in their 
work. There were times, for instance, when mil- 
lions of people wanted shoes and clothing, and 
these were the very times when the shoe and cloth- 
ing factories would be found shut down. But 
when everybody was prosperous and had money 
enough to buy all they wanted, those factories 
would drive ahead at top speed again. 

Those were the days when ' ' The Market ' ' ruled. 
Individually we had plenty of ambition. But we 
had no national aim. In 1917 we acquired a na- 
tional aim. 

There was an outlaw some 3,000 miles away who 
was shooting up the world. He was armed to the 
teetk We were xmarmed. He liked war. We 
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didn^i He was brought tip to fight We had to 
leariL And it was tip to us not only to fight the 
greatest military power that had ever arisen on 
earth, but to go across the ocean after him and 
fight him on his own home gronnds. It was the 
biggest job that any nation ever nndertook. In 
order to go through with the job we had to bnild 
the greatest war machine on earth, and we had to 
build it in a hurry. 

For, as Judge Parker remarked at the outset of 
my interview, "the Kaiser wouldn't waif 

It was then that we discovered what a funny 
workshop we had. About the only big job we had 
ever undertaken as a united Nation before was to 
dig one ditch, and that when no one on earth was 
trying to stop us. 

The army needed steel for projectiles. The 
navy needed steel for ship plates. So did the 
Shipping Board, for the ships that were to carry 
our troops and supplies to fight the outlaw who 
wouldn 't wait had not yet been built. So the army 
and the navy and the Ordnance Department and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation all went to 
'^TheMarket.'^ 

**We want 16,000,000 tons of steel this year for 
projectiles and ship plates alone," said the plan- 
ners of ,the war machine. 

**We're out of steel," said "The Market." 

"The United States," Judge Parker explained 
"had been producing only about twice that much 
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annnally, and only a trifling percentage of this 
had gone into ship plates and projectiles. But 
the war machine had to have the steel and other 
supplies, so the varions departments began to 
commandeer them. Then the army might find 
that it conld not get some snpply required for 
immediate nse because the navy had previously 
commandeered it, while private industries doing 
work essential to all departments might be cut off 
entirely from necessary war materials. That is 
why the Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Board was founded. 

** After that no commandeering was done except 
by order from this division. We were to be kept 
in touch with the whole war programme daily and 
would be in a position to know which of the rival 
claims were most immediately urgent. AU the 
claims were valid and all the materials asked for 
were essential ; but it would do no good to pile up 
equipment to send to Prance if there were no 
ships available to transport it. Ship plates then 
might take precedence over projectiles. To-mor- 
row the whole situation might change and some 
other materials be given the right of way. Only 
with one agency having complete responsibiUty 
could the even flow of supplies be secured. 

"Immediately, however, it became apparent 
that the scope of our work must be increased. The 
claims of private industries doing war work were 
as important as the claims of the Government de- 
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partments. Heretofore their only way to pro- 
care supplies was to bid for them in the open mar- 
ket. The highest bidder got the supplies, regard- 
less of the urgent importance of his output to the 
Government. We stopped that practice. We had 
to stop it. We had to see to it that in the produc- 
tion of everything urgently needed for the war 
priority could not be bought. Hereafter the Gov- 
ernment should be given first consideration — ^not 
only which industries but which individual fac- 
tories. A factory in Newark might be producing 
the same article as a factory in Omaha. But the 
Newark factory might be producing an ample sap- 
ply to fill all the Government requirements, and 
since the Government must economize on trans- 
portation, the Newark firm would be given priority 
and the Omaha firm compelled to take its chances 
with whatever it could get. On the other hand, it 
might be far simpler to ship the finished product 
than to ship the raw material, and it is possible 
that the raw material might be found in the West* 
In that case the Omaha firm would secure priority 
and the Newark factory would have to shift for 
itself. 

''In this designation of what is most essential, 
individual interests must not be considered. If it 
were essential to destroy a great industry in order 
to defeat the Kaiser, that industry would immedi- 
ately be destroyed. We wouldn^t ruthlessly kill 
any industry, but if the Nation ^s safety demanded 
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it we would let it die — ^by giving priority in ma- 
terialy supplies, fuel, power, transportation and 
labor to those industries which were meeting the 
Government ^s immediate needs. Our restrictions, 
however, as the business men of the Nation know, 
are not destructive. We are here not to destroy 
industry but to protect it. 

* * ' Priority in labor ! ' Felix Frankfurter, 
Chairman of the Labor Policies Board, by virtue 
of his position, became member of the Priorities 
Board; the Railroad Administration, the Food 
Administration and the Fuel Administration, as 
well as the Army and Navy Departments, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the War Trade 
Board and the Allied Purchasing Commission hav- 
ing similar representation. Every need of war 
was to be balanced here against every other need ; 
but one can hardly realize how far-reaching the 
decisions were until he analyzes that term : * Prior- 
ity in labor.' 

**At the outset of the war when any industry 
needed materials and supplies it went to *The 
Market. ' And when it needed help it went to the 
labor market. Not so any longer. With the crea- 
tion of the Labor Policies Board came the institu- 
tion of the National Employment Service and the 
executive order to all war industries to engage 
their help from that source alone. Before this, 
patriotic employers had started to build ships by 
hiring labor away from the munitions industries. 
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Then the mimition makers would hire them back, 
or hire others from the mines and railroads. 
Everybody was breathlessly busy getting ready to 
begin some job, bnt nothing was being done. 
Wages were jumping daily, with prices always 
jumping a little beyond their reach. Under the 
new conditions, Uncle Sam came very near deter- 
mining what industries should be entitled to a 
labor supply; and the secret of the whole new 
order is found in this seemingly dull, dry word, 
'Priority.^ ^^ 

** Doesn't this come pretty close, '^ I asked Judge 
Parker, **to complete autocratic control of Ameri- 
can industry? A business lives or dies on your 
say-so. The millions toil where you give them 
I)ermission to toil. The manufacturers make what- 
ever you tell them to make, and make it out of 
whatever materials you allow them to have. No 
American runs his own business any more. There 
is no more freedom of contract. I admit that no 
one is complaining, and it seems obvious that the 
war could not have been carried on without re- 
sorting to some such method ; but isn't it autocracy 
just the same?" 

**It comes very close to industrial democracy," 
Judge Parker answered. **We are not ruling by 
any Divine right either of heredity or ownership. 
We are simply registering the Nation's will. 
America has but one aim to-day, and that is to 
defeat Prussianism — the rule of the irresponsible. 
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Every ruling made by this War Industries Board 
is determined by the necessities of war, and it is 
the decree of the whole American people that every 
interest in America shall be subservient to that. 

^^ Democracy is beginning to mean something 
more than the right to vote on questions which we 
but vaguely understand. It is coming more and 
more to mean actual participation in the things 
that count. A group of people actively coming in 
out of the rain or building a house to shelter them 
from the storm are really more democratic, taking 
it by and large, than the group which contents 
itself with voting for fair weather. The democ- 
racy which we are enjoying to-day is the partici- 
pation of all the people to their utmost capacity in 
those aims and objects which all the people hold 
most dear.' ^ 

''But how do the business men take to this 
super-regulation t'^ I asked. 

''In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred,'' he 
answered, "they meet it with spontaneous and 
enthusiastic support. There is the exceptional 
case of the man who is determined to ' run his own 
business,' regardless of the Nation's crisis and her 
most vital needs. But would you call such a man 
democratic? It seems to me that he has been a 
petty autocrat for so long that he is unable to 
break the spell. He has been using our precious 
natural resources, employing human beings in his 
service and holding a little monopoly, perhaps, in 
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some necessity of life ; and still for all this he will 
acknowledge no responsibility. Snch a man is in- 
capable of co-operation and therefore can know 
nothing of democracy. He represents the idea 
which America has set out to destroy — ^the mle of 
the irresponsible.'' 

**Biit arenH there a lot of real patriots/' I 
asked the Jndge, "who are willing enough to sac- 
rifice for the war but still fear these sweeping re- 
adjustments which take their private enterprises 
so completely from their control?'* 

* ^ Most of them realize, ' ' he answered, * * that it is 
the only way to defeat German imperialism, and 
that is uniformly sufficient. But very many go 
f uri;her than that. They realize that it is the only 
way in which their enterprises could be saved from 
complete destruction. Without this co-ordination 
and concerted action not only the non-essential but 
most of the essential industries would have gone 
down to ruin. Now, instead of ruthless comman- 
deering of Government supplies and a never-end- 
ing orgy of higher prices for everything else, we 
have secured the voluntary co-operation of all the 
industrial interests in the country toward the 
working out of an orderly plan. They must all 
sacrifice. They must all agree to get along with 
the least possible apportionment of every material 
the Government may need. But the system is en- 
abling them to get along, and that is something 
which they generally appreciate." 
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The Commissioner spoke of this co-operation 
as * * voluntary. ' ^ Jiist what he meant by the word 
is best expWd by an incident which occurred 
a few days before our meeting. A hundred repre- 
sentatives of one industry were gathered in con- 
ference. The Commissioner had outlined to them 
the needs of the Government and explained how 
impossible it was for them to procure half their 
normal supply of certain materials. They must 
limit their output to such a figure. They must 
manufacture certain parts hereafter with substi- 
tute metal. They must agree to these and those 
rules, and they must do it voluntarily ; but if they 
would do it the Priorities Division would give 
them such and such a rating. 

They were all agreed, but one man was dubious. 
Shouldn't every person in the industry, he asked, 
be compelled to follow these rules I Two or three 
of the largest men in the industry, he said, were 
not present ; they might not abide by the rules and 
would have the others at their mercy. 

**No,'' the Commissioner explained; **we will 
not make it compulsory. If you agree to these con- 
ditions, you will get your rating entitling you to 
this limited supply of raw material, also to the em- 
ployment of so much labor and to your quota of 
fuel, power and transportation. If they do not 
agree, they wonH get the material, the fuel, tihe 
power, the labor or the transportation. But there 
will be no compulsion. ' * 
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I am not trying to write a textbook on priorities, 
and no one will learn from this article to what 
class any i>articnlar commodity shonld belong. A 
commodity^ in fact, might be absolutely essential 
to the army needs and not get any favored rating. 
Toothpicks, I fancy, belong to snch a class. They 
were never specially favored, because the industry 
didn't need coddling; or, as Judge Parker would 
say, ^^did not require tibe artificial stimulus of 
priority. '^ 

But almost every industry in America was 
vitally affected by the rulings of the Priorities 
Commissioner. Not only did the army need some 
product from almost every industry, but its suc- 
cess was seen to be inextricably interwoven with 
the needs of the folks at home. No one in the 
army wears baby clothes ; but if we were to quit 
clothing the babies when the babies need it the 
army might as well quit too. If the folks at home 
stop eating, the army will soon stop. If locomo- 
tive firemen can't get gloves, it would seriously 
interfere with transportation, and transportation 
is vital to an army's success. 

Practically every industry in America, then, 
soon came under the control of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and with this change came an indus- 
trial transformation of the United States. 

** Before the war," said Judge Parker," the test 
by which the continued existence of an industry 
was determined was, *Does it payt To-day our 
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only qnestion is, * To what extent does it serve the 
Nation ^s need ? ' Only the war conld have brought 
about such a change, for without such a change the 
war could not have been carried on. The course 
before us was very clear. We had to quit produc- 
ing simply for private profit and begin to produce 
for national use. We were compelled to produce 
far more than ever before, even while our man- 
power was being drafted into military service. 
We must exercise every possible economy, take up 
every lost motion and concentrate and co-operate 
in every possible way. Through our Conserva- 
tion Division we found that many trades could be 
supplied with 60 to 75 per cent of the material nor- 
mally used. By standardizing styles, eliminating 
non-essential parts and introducing other econo- 
mies, the manufacturers arrived at this minimum 
with which they could continue to supply their 
customers; then it remained for us to tell them 
what percentage of their customers, even under 
these conditions, they could hope to supply. 

* ^ This meant more than curtailing non-essential 
industries. It meant curtailing the output in some 
of the most essential. Nothing is more important, 
for instance, than the raising of food, but the agri- 
cultural implement industry has had its supply of 
steel reduced. In spite of this reduction more 
food than ever must be produced, a problem which 
calls for still further co-ordination and economy. 
Some way must be found to use the machinery in 
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existence to more nearly its Tnaxinrnm capacity 
than before ; and there will nndonbtedly be a gen- 
eral overhauling and rejiairing of broken machines 
which would normally be scrapped. 

**I say normally when I mean the normal con- 
dition of prodigious waste and extravagance which 
characterized America before the war. America is 
now learning to save in a thousand ways. Stoves 
may be essential, but new stoves are not neces- 
sarily so. This winter the old stoves are coming 
out of the cellars, old furniture will be repaired, 
old clothes will be made over into children's suits. 
All America is in this war, and it is certain that all 
America will co-operate, when it is shown how, 
just as loyally as our business interests have 
done.'' 




CHAPTER Vn 

H0TJSIK6 THE WOBKEBS : THE QOVBBKMBNT CLOSB-XJF 

Suppose, in the year of Our Lord 1913, some 
Congressman had introduced a bill appropriating 
a hundred million dollars to build homes for work- 
ingmen. Wouldn 't it have been a great joke f To 
be sure, high-brows and theorists throughout the 
country might have advocated it, and if anyone 
took pains to read their arguments he might find 
that they were logical enough : but can we imagine 
the United States of America taking the propo- 
sition seriously! 

In 1918, the Government appropriated $100,000,- 
000 for this purpose, and it made only an item 
in the daily news. For housing, moreover, not for 
Uncle Sam^s departmental employees but for 
wage-workers in a hundred industries still nomi- 
nally owned by private capitalists; by men who, 
to all outward indications, were running those in- 
dustries as a business proposition and actually 
drawing private profits. 

Even in 1918, **The Government was still a 
big and vague and far-away term in our minds : 
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and a workingman's home was such a decidedly 
intimate and local thing that I became cnrious as 
to how the two conld fnse. Just a few minntes in 
the Industrial Housing Bureau, located in bam- 
like quarters over a garage on G Street, and I 
had my answer. In no place in Washington did I 
get a better example of the change that was com- 
ing over all America. For the Industrial Housing 
Bureau, like a hundred other Government enter- 
prises then revolutionizing America, was not do- 
ing so out of dogmatic conviction that America 
needed a revolution. 

**Our only thought, '^ said Assistant Director 
Joseph D. Leland 3d, in answer to my inquiries, 
*4s to do our share toward winning the war. We 
aren't charged with using up an appropriation, 
and we wonH use a dollar of it that isn't neces- 
sary for war work alone. But if it should be 
necessary to use a billion, there is little doubt 
that we could get it. If we were charged with 
putting over some experiment, with foisting some 
pet housing scheme upon America or uplifting any 
class in our community, we might attempt to do so 
— ^$100,000,000 worth. It happens, however, that 
we are charged with something more specific. The 
Government must have ships and shells and cloth 
for uniforms. These must be made in shipyards 
and factories and the workers in these industries 
must have a place to live. Cities like Bridgeport 
have almost doubled their population overnight. 
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They have not nearly doubled their housing cajmc- 
ity. Workers by the thousand go to these places 
and find it impossible to bring their families. So 
they stay only a few weeks and quit. This means 
a terrible waste in labor turnover at a time when 
no waste of labor can be tolerated. If employers 
for this reason find it impossible to keep their help, 
they are not slow in letting us know about it.'' 

Right here Mr. Leland explained a vital differ- 
ence between his bureau and any mere uplift 
agency. This bureau was a part of Uncle Sam's 
war machine and not an independent undertaking 
functioning as government. 

**It doesn^t follow/' he said, **that we must go 
to work building houses because a concern is back 
in its war orders owing to failure to house its 
workers. It may be that the Government is not 
immediately pressed for this particular product. 
It may be, for instance, that the concern is manu- 
facturing gun-carriages, and while the Govern- 
ment needs all the gun-carriages it has ordered it 
may not have ships available to carry them to 
France. At the same time another firm manufac- 
turing some essential supply for our torpedo 
boats in action is also behind. The problem can- 
not be solved by local action and the War Indus- 
tries Board must establish priority. 

^*And even if the Housing Bureau is called to 
act, it doesn't necessarily mean that we shall be- 
gin to build. We know what the need is and it is 
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to meet that need that we are here. The need may 
be so urgent that there is no time to build, and 
the situation may be met in another way. Some- 
times a community needs a little educating. Some- 
times there are enough houses in the town already, 
if the owners and occupants would only consent 
to have them filled with workingmen. So we hold 
public meetings, often in the churches, and explain 
the patriotic necessity to those who have extra 
room. 

** Needless to say, under such circumstances 
American homes usually open their doors. They 
don't do it simply to accommodate a workingman ; 
and the workingman who comes in does not feel 
that he is the recipient of charity. They do it in 
order to help beat the Hun, and both worker and 
householder recognize the dignity of the under- 
taking. 

** Sometimes we discover that the problem is 
not so much one of housing as of transportation. 
The Watervliet Arsenal, for instance, was in a 
bad way for help, when there were any number of 
vacant houses in Albany, a few miles away. By 
arranging proper transportation to and from the 
districts concerned, the emergency was quite 
adequately mef 

Yet Mr. Leland and most of the staff who were 
going to such extremes to make building unneces- 
sary were really housing experts. But they were 
war experts first. 
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*^Not one dollar of capital and not one day of 
labor should be wasted, ^^ lie said. ** And not one 
foot of lumber. The Government needs every- 
thing that can be saved in order to prosecute the 
war. The money we are using comes from the 
sale of Liberty bonds, and it would be treason to 
the country and treason to the workingmen who 
sacrificed to buy those bonds to use it up in pretty 
experiments. ' ' 

This did not mean that the bureau wasn't going 
to spend money. It was already building houses 
— thousands of them — and they were not stingy 
little shacks either. 

**We reached the conclusion at the start,'' said 
Mr. Leland, ^Hhat the best way to conserve labor 
was to assure adequate and comfortable home 
conditions. The worst waste imaginable would 
be to save money at the cost of the workers ' health 
and comfort. They must not only be housed, but 
housed in such a way that they shall always be 
able to work at their highest capacity." 

Did this mean that the bureau had worked out 
some ** ideal" housing plans? It did not. There 
was still as much difference as ever between ideal- 
ism and practice — only the war seemed to have 
reversed their position. War practice was so far 
ahead of the old idealism that instead of getting 
nice and pretty and ** model" houses the workers 
were now getting houses that they liked to live in. 

This is the way the bureau went about it. When 
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investigation amply satisfied them that nothing 
but Government building would do, experts from 
the bureau ** looked over the land'^ in a most prac- 
tical way. They didn 't consider * * choice lots ^ ' two 
miles from a sewer, which might be a good place 
to live in when the town spread out. Gen. Persh- 
ing couldnH wait for that sewer and he couldn't 
wait for the town to square itself with the real 
estate prospectus. They seized upon available 
lots and found out immediately just what they 
were reasonably worth. 

They examined the local assessments. They 
put the question to the Rotary Club, the Chamber 
of Commerce and similar local organizations. 
They had their own expert appraisers, too, and 
they also inquired of the titleholder. 

** There's an option of — ^the latter party might 
begin. But it didn't work. Options didn't count. 
What the Government wants is to ascertain the 
fair price, the owner was told. The Government 
didn't want to cheat anybody and it wasn't asking 
for any gifts. Usually that settled it. But if the 
real estate owner was still living in some age 
previous to A. D. 1918, he might hold out for the 
big money once supposed to accompany the sale 
of land to the Government. 

Was the land condemned? It wasn't often 
necessary, said Mr. Leland. The Government 
knew what to do with such people and it almost 
always succeeded. No appeal was made to Wash- 
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ington. Tlie neighbors were appealed to instead. 
**Tlii8 is to win the war,'' they were told in a pub- 
lic meeting. *^Wliat is yonr idea of a fair price 
for thatf '' 

**And very oftai,'' said Mr. Leland, "the owner 
voluntarily reduced his offer 50 per cent.'' 

An old idea of democracy was a Government 
elected by the x>eople to do things to the x>eople 
until the next election. A new idea of democracy 
is that people shall do things for themselves. The 
Industrial Housing Bureau, although composed 
of housing experts, seemed thoroughly imbued 
with this new idea. It brought its expert knowl- 
edge to the people concerned instead of forcing 
it down their throats. 

**What kind of houses are you building for the 
workers!" I asked. 

"The kind they want, "said Mr. Leland. "With 
due regard for the kind that they can afford to 
have." 

"The first thing we do after we have decided 
to build is to look up the wage scale in that par- 
ticular industry. We don't believe that a family 
can afford to spend a quarter of its income for 
rent, and experience shows that those who try it 
run behind. Under the declaration of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board it is agreed that each 
worker is entitled to a wage that will support him 
and his family in reasonable comfort, and so we 
figure upon one-fifth, not of the family's, but of 
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the head of the family's incomey as being a rea- 
sonable amount to spend for rent. We figure 
that 5 per cent is a reasonable retnm to the land- 
lord on his investment, and that a gross rental of 
9 per cent should cover insurance, upkeep, risks 
and losses. Private landlords may have to figure 
upon 10 Tper cent, but the Government has no 
brokerage fees to pay. 

** Where a worker's wages are $20 a week, then, 
we figure that he can pay $4 a week for rent This 
is $208 for a year, and $208 is approximately 9 
per cent of $2,300, which is roughly the price of 
the house and lot this particular worker can afford 
to have. Just now the cost of materials and build- 
ing is abnormally high, but the workers are gen- 
erally working overtime. We allow for these ab- 
normal conditions by basing our estimates upon 
five or ten-year periods.'' 

**And the style of the house!" I asked. **Its 
architecture, its interior arrangements, etcf " 

But the Government had not set out to make 
everybody live in a certain kind of house. The 
advantages of the community, its building supply, 
the necessities of climate and the artistic tastes of 
the tenants were all being considered. The Gov- 
ernment had an unlimited number of plans for 
standard dwellings and was not in the position of 
a small speculator with one or two designs in 
sto<^ 

^'When our men want to know what plans to 
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follow,^' he explained, **we talk it over with head- 
quarters. Headquarters, we find, are in the 
kitchen. The greatest housing experts we know 
are the housewives themselves. They know what 
extra steps they have to take and they know when 
things are handy. With a little expert guidance 
they can usually make their wishes clear and it is 
the easiest thing in the world to reach an under- 
standing with theuL ^ ' 



CHAPTER Vm 

FBBPABEDNB8S FOB PBAOB : THE SETUBNED 80IDIBB 

I SAID I wasn't going to discuss the terms of 
I)eace. The conditions of peace seem to me to be 
mnch more important. The xmconditional surren- 
der of the enemy doesn't necessarily mean xmcon- 
ditional joy for the victor. For the victor must 
eat: he must live in houses and he must wear 
clothes. He must create wealth, and the creation 
of wealth to-day is a matter of social organization. 
Victory without social organization would spell 
defeat. No Nation can exist merely on conquest 
and such a victory would mean national death. 

Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane is 
surely not an alarmist. He is a wholesome, whole- 
souled Western American with unbounded con- 
fidence in the American people. He loved America 
before the war and he is sure that America will 
continue to be America. Vast changes, yes; but 
the suggestion that the new order of things made 
necessary by the war will automatically solve all 
our social problems is unthinkable to him. Amer- 
ica will not become Utopia. And whether she will 
be a fairly happy country or a nation terribly 
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upset by disorganization and ** social indigestion'' 
will depend very largely, he says, npon the degree 
of our preparedness for peace. 

**We were unprepared for war,'' he explained, 
** because the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple believed that war was almost impossible. But 
everybody believes that peace, not this year but 
some time, is not only possible but sure. If we do 
not prepare for peace in time of war we cannot 
plead ignorance. We shall stand as a Nation con- 
victed of culpable negligence. ' ' 

^*But what preparation is necessary for 
peace!" I asked. I had thought about the ques- 
tion enough to recognize the need of a psycholog- 
ical readjustment. It would take some time, per- 
haps, before we could all get ** oriented" to the 
change; and business would be confronted with a 
number of technical problems of trade and trans- 
portation. But would the crisis be comparable to 
the shock of war f 

* * In many ways, ' ' said the Secretary, * * the crisis 
will be more acute. We went into war gradually. 
The clouds gathered a full year before the declara- 
tion of hostilities and it was another year before 
we could begin to fight in any consequential way. 
But peace will not come gradually. Two years 
was a marvellously short time to adjust ourselves 
to the change from peace to war. The readjust- 
ment, whether it comes this year or five years 
hence, must be a matter of weeks. 
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"We shall soon have 3,000,000 soldiers tinder 
arms. We may have twice, perhaps three times 
that nmnber, before the war is ended. What are 
we going to do with this army after it is demobi- 
lized f Aside from this, a greater and greater per- 
centage of our people are being employed in the 
war industries. What will happen when the 
wheels of our war machine suddenly stop? Do 
you know what happens in a small town when its 
main industry shuts downf '^ 

Secretary Lane, I repeat, is not an alarmist. 
He does not despair of Americans ability to re- 
absorb all its man-power into the industries of 
X>eaoe. We shall want food and clothing and the 
necessities of life as much as ever, and we shall 
want in addition a thousand luxuries made im- 
possible by the war. But common sense demands, 
he said, that we make the great transition accord- 
ing to an adequate and carefully thought out na- 
tional programme. No Nation can afford to mud- 
dle into war. We can no less afford to muddle 
into peace. 

Could we have a general movement to return 
every soldier to the job he left? The Secretary 
pointed out that this would be impossible. One 
cannot put a chicken back into the egg it came 
from. In the first place, there isn't any egg left; 
and, secondly, there isnH any chicken. The 
chicken of yesteryear has become a fighting cock. 

*^And a very large percentage of our men in 
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service/^ said the Secretary, "will not return to * 
their former employment. They have become 
rugged adventurers unfitted in many instances for 
the little pursuits which kept them occupied be- 
fore. The great outdoors will claim them. Tiey 
will demand an opportunity to live a bigger, 
broader, more meaningful and more independent 
life.^' 

To give them such an opportunity is Secretary 
Lane's great plan. To invite them into a rich 
domain which the average American does not 
know that we possess. To give each one of them 
an opportunity to develop our natural resources 
for his own and the Nation's good, and for Uncle 
Sam to become his banker, his partner and his best 
friend while he is doing so. 

Not socialism* Not patemalism* Uncle Sam, 
according to this American, must not insult his 
heroes by coddling them and nursing them and 
attempting to take responsibilities from their 
shoulders. But neither should he consign them to 
the unf enced wilderness to shift for themselves 
xmder impossible conditions, as he did with so 
many thousands after the Civil War. 

Then we had a frontier — rich and arable 
prairies — ^which with adequate cultivation might 
easily make the settler rich. But the ex-soldiers 
to whom the domain was opened were not always 
in a position to take advantage of it, and dis- 
couragements and failures were more common 
than success. 
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** To-day,'^ said the Secretary, "we have no 
such xmblic domain to give away ; but we have a 
wealth of science and an understanding of human 
needs of far more value than the richest of ma- 
terial gifts. There are uncounted millions of 
acres in the United States, untilled and untillahle 
to-day, which could be transformed into the rich- 
est home lands if we care to make the collective 
adventure. With Government co-operation, not 
with Government patronage, every returned sol- 
dier who felt inclined to accept it could be given 
an opportunity to carve out a new, successful and 
satisfying career. And incidentally, by adopting 
this plan, we could increase the national wealth 
and solve some of our knottiest social problems. 

"It has been officially estimated that more than 
15,000,000 acres of irrigable lands now remain in 
the Government's hands. Large as the figure may 
seem, this is only an item in the resources to which 
I refer. There are seventy or eighty miUion acres 
of swamp and overflowed land in the coxmtry, 
most of which is privately owned, but which, with- 
out Government action, will always remain worth- 
less. There are in addition perhaps 200,000,000 
acres of cut-over land, once wooded, but now 
worthless or almost so, which nothing short of a 
gigantic national project could reclaim. 

* * Why not reclaim these lands f Why not trans- 
form them into fertile farms and beautiful home- 
steads? The war has taught us that we can do 
so if we will, and it has also taught us the neces- 
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sity. For the first time in our history we have 
been faced with the possibility of a shortage of 
foody and there is no other way to get food ex- 
cept from the land.'^ 

Bnt wonld the soldiers^ ba<^ from Europe, be 
willing to take np farming? Isn't there a danger 
that they wonld think of it as exile? XJnqnestion- 
ably the trend of American life has been from the 
mral to the industrial districts. How could we 
expect our bravest and best to give up their ex- 
pectations for life in the cities with the rest of us, 
when it is so obvious that Americans are losing 
aU taste for the farm? 

**That/* the Secretary answered, "is the most 
decisive argument in favor of a great national 
movement to encourage farming. Our population 
is drifting to the cities at an alarming rate. If 
we are to remain a self-supporting Nation, we 
must find out why. 

"There is a reason, a sufficient reason, why the 
farms cannot attract the city bred and why they 
cannot even hold their own young men. But peo- 
ple do not flock to the cities because they prefer 
the smoke and noise. They do not do so because 
they like the subway and the tenements. And they 
do not always do so because they can make a 
better living in the city. They flock to the city in 
the main because the city seems to them to be the 
* centre of things' — ^because the farm seems so far 
away from the life of the world. They go from 
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Jonesville to Chicago because Jonesville is an iso- 
lated place, having to interest itself with village 
gossip, while Chicago is in intimate tonch every 
minute with New York, Washington, London, 
Paris and Petrograd, That is an attraction even 
greater, I think, than the hope of getting bigger 
money in the city. 

"If we are to meet the situation before it be- 
comes a crisis, we must not only turn our atten- 
tion toward making agriculture pay, in the strictly 
economic sense, but we must see if the inspirations 
and attractions of world-life cannot be brought to 
the f aruL I believe they can. I believe the eco- 
nomic and spiritual disadvantages of the farm 
can both be overcome by the almost magic touch 
of co-operation. 

"In the early days of agriculture all that a 
farmer had to do was to farm ; when he had learned 
that trade he could raise enough to keep his family 
in comfort, according to the standards of the times, 
and incidentally have a surplus which he could 
barter for luxuries. Now the farmer has to be 
an agriculturist, an engineer, master of several 
crafts, a chemist, a salesman and a financier. No 
one man, in fact, can perform all the duties neces- 
sary for successful farming to-day. He must dele- 
gate a part of them to experts in the various lines 
or be at the mercy of experts who are in the busi- 
ness for themselves. 

"Until recently in America the farmer had not 
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learned co-operation; and one by one ontside 
groups have taken over functions that belong of 
right to farming. One concern has made his tools 
and sold them to the farmer at prices which he 
had no part in fixing. Another group has built 
elevators and cold storage warehouses and erected 
a wall between him and the consumer. The func- 
tions of carrier, distributer and salesman have all 
passed to other hands; and with the passing of 
this economic i>ower the farm became a place of 
spiritual isolation also. 

'^The co-operative farming enterprise should 
bring back this lost economic and spiritual estate. 
Mere Government subsidies could not do it. If 
any class of people get the habit of depending on 
the kindly ministrations of any outside force, 
nothing but degeneration can be expected. But 
while the Government may not safely subsidize, it 
may and must co-operate. '* 

Just how far, I wondered, would the proposed 
idea of co-operative farming go. Would 10,000 
farmers pool their resources under the guidance 
of an agricultural engineer! Would they volun- 
tarily abolish their fences and save the land, labor 
and lumber utilized in so protecting themselves 
from their neighbors to-day f Would they in turn 
unite in a greater co-operation to make tJieir own 
machinery at cost! Would they leave it to the 
engineer to say what crops should be planted and 
where f Would all of one man^s interest be planted 
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with com, while another's whole farm was made 
a grazing ground for sheep f And would the indi- 
vidual fanner, instead of tending to his own cows 
and crops, take his orders from the community 
manager as to where his labor conld be most 
efficiently expended? 

But Secretary Lane wonld not answer. Carry 
anything to its logical conclusion, he said, and you 
will find yourself hopelessly wrong. Life is not 
logioaL It must develop according to its own 
whims, and no system of economics is catholic 
enough to allow for every whinL Even tiie co- 
operative farm, which he considers a necessity 
now, will not, he believes, do away with individual 
farming. The old systems and the new, he said, 
would exist side by side, and no one could tell how 
far either one would go. He was but making a 
specific recommendation to meet two specific needs. 
Peaee is coming some time and the demobilized 
soldiers must be taken into industry. Also, the 
Nation must be fed, food production must be in- 
creased; and aside from Alaska, which will con- 
tinue to attract the lone adventurers, we have no 
frontier. 

**We can not reclaim our swamps by individual 
effort,^' he said. ** Working independently and 
in small groups, our returned soldiers could never 
make our deserts or our cut-over wilderness bloom. 
Nothing but a gigantic collective undertaking 
could accomplish this, and while the project would 
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pay rich dividends in the end, it wonld require so 
much capital that no private agency would ever 
undertake it. 

^^But the Government could undertake it on 
any scale it considers eventually most profitable. 
We are no longer scared at the thought of billions 
if we may only be sure that money is not wasted. 
All that I am asking now is an appropriation for 
preliminary surveys. Let us find out first just 
what oUr resources are and where such reclama- 
tion projects could best be started. Then, if we 
wish, we could reabsorb our whole army into pro- 
ductive industry, giving every man a good job 
in this reclamation work, building his home while 
he is helping to make the land productive and 
starting him on the completed farm with adequate 
equipment and capital. All this could be done 
without one taint of charity or without one thought 
of its being done in gratitude for his services in 
the war. Repayment could be arranged on a 
forty-year basis, if that should be considered best. 
The actual terms are a mere detail. The main 
consideration is that^ if we make the arrange- 
ments without delay, we will be prepared for 
peace.'* 







CHAPTER IX 

PBOSPEBTTY PLUS HXTlCAinTT 

^'Fbosfbbitt is staring America in tiie face. It 
looks sometimes as though we were going to be 
forced into it — ^that instead of being a prostrate 
nation made bankrupt by the war we shall sud- 
denly find ourselves inheriting undreamed-of 
wealth, and we shall have the war to thank for 
showing us how/' 

This statement was not made for publication, 
and it took some urging on my part to get Walter 
N. Polakov publicly to subscribe to it. Walter N. 
Polakov is a worker, not an agitator ; a scientist, 
not a reformer; a practical administrator, not a 
prophet. At this time he was employed in the 
most vital part of Uncle Sam's war machine — a 
power expert for the United States Shipping 
Board. We were talking of the ways in which the 
Government is conserving power, and the conver- 
sation necessarily involved some observations on 
our habitfial waste. 

^^We*jflfre:still wasting our national resources at 
a terrifyiil^ rate," he said. **We are still giving 
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bonnses for idleness, and we are still subsidizing 
inefficiency. Bnt for the first time in history we 
are nnited in a desire to save, and there isn't much 
left for the engineers but to show how it can be 
done. 

** Engineers have always recognized the terrific 
waste of natural resources and of human life in- 
volved in our industrial system, but those in con- 
trol of the system were not interested. If we 
talked ^maximum production' to them, they were 
deaf, or else they were scared of an over-produc- 
tion panic. If we talked of the waste of human 
life, the discouragement of the workers and their 
consequent inefficiency, the captains of industry 
thought we were sentimentalizing and repUed that 
^business is business. ' Although a few individual 
firms were enlightened enough to introduce a com- 
mon sense and humane system in their industries, 
we couldn't inaugurate general and nation-wide 
economies. The result was that more than half of 
our machinery was always idle while the rest was 
running inefficiently; and more than half of our 
labor power was wasted, while more than half of 
that which wasn't wasted outright was used to 
very poor advantage. 

^^The American industrial machine was like a 
great plant, if we can imagine such a thing, where 
every department was antagonizing every other 
department, where the object of the boiler-room 
was to furnish as little power as possible at the 
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highest i>os8ible rate, and the object of the ship- 
ping room was to deliver the goods in the most 
roundabout way imaginable. The object of the 
business office was to fix the highest price obtain- 
able ; in other words, to make the distribution of 
the goods as difficult as it could be made and still 
keep the industry out of a receiver's hands. 
Neither prosperity nor humanity could result 
from such a system, and nothing but the grace of 
God and the illimitable resources of America gave 
us such prosperity as we had. 

^^The old system hasn't gone yet, but it is going. 
Our shipping department, the railroads, are no 
longer looking for the longest haul. No one is 
afraid of over-production, and business men 
everywhere are ready to talk co-operation instead 
of competition. Saving power has become a na- 
tional ambition, not only saving coal but labor 
I>ower as well. The whole industrial machine is 
taking on a new form; all the departments are 
becoming co-ordinated, and the friction which was 
once considered sacred (for competition is an- 
other word for friction) is being eliminated. Not 
anywhere as fast, of course, as we engineers would 
like to see it happen, but an inspiring start has 
been made. 

^^If the organization is continued to a logical 
conclusion," Mr. Polakov added, "it is boxmd to 
bring xmdreamed-of prosperity to all America. 
We shall be able to pay for the war in almost no 
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time and to enjoy life on a scale that the world 
has never known. For the labor of every man will 
be worth double or triple its former value, both 
to himself and to society at large. 

"For the new system is not based upon the prin- 
ciple of speeding up and grinding down the work- 
ers. In every case of war reorganization, where 
industry has been quickened and something like 
maximum results obtained, there has been a de- 
cided betterment of the condition of the toilers. 
The ten-hour day has generally given way to 
eight; and there is every reason to believe that 
the six-hour day will soon prove stiU more eco- 
nomical. This is not because of any sudden surge 
of sentiment, but because the time has arrived 
when the nation, out of dire necessity, had to Usten 
to her engineers. 

"One great mistake that labor unions made in 
the past was their failure to employ expert engi- 
neers. They learned by bitter experience to em- 
ploy their own lawyers, but they left engineering 
in the exclusive service of the capitalists. A good 
many of my colleagues, I am sure, would like to 
have the unions as their clients. Then, in confer- 
ences concerning better conditions in the industry, 
the labor engineer might easily prove to the com- 
pany engineer just how the change could profit- 
ably be made. 

"I have never known engineers to quibble long 
over questions of fact. Lawyers will, because the 
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law is not founded upon fact but upon opinion. 
Engineering is an exact science. Engineers are 
no brighter than the men of other prof essions, but 
when they are in disagreement upon a question of 
engineering it doesn't occur to them to take a vote. 

^^ Perhaps I have had a sentimental leaning 
toward the shorter workday, but I couldn't advo- 
cate it as an engineer without having actual data 
to prove its advantages. In one power plant, 
where two shifts were working twelve hours a day 
at an average wage of $35 a week, I inaugurated 
a three-shift system and the eight-hour day for 
experimental purposes. I knew that conditions in 
the boiler room were bad. I knew that the men 
were not burning coal economically. There was 
I>oor ventilation, no opi>ortunity to rest and no 
chance to keep cool and clean. But I didn't make 
another change for several weeks, except to re- 
duce the hours, while keepiag the wages at $35 a 
week. And still, without any improvements and 
with no instructions to the men to do their work 
in anything but their customary way, that boiler 
crew saved enough out of the coal bill to more 
than pay for the extra shift." 

Substitution of exact knowledge for speculation 
is Mr. Polakov's specialty. But his discussion of 
waste involved so many seemingly moral and eth- 
nical values that I found it difficult at times to 
retaia his point of view. When he spoke of drink- 
ing habits among workers, for instance, I was ex- 
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pecting a moral lecture. It didn't materialize. 

**Any plant which drives its men to drink, '* he 
said, **is qnite apt to drive its owner into bank- 
ruptcy. I don't know whether temperance and 
efficiency can be brought about by legal statutes, 
but I do know that they can be brought about by 
decent conditions in industry. Overwork creates 
a craving for stimulants. Uninteresting work 
does the same. When wages are so low that men 
cannot afford good homes and good food, they are 
apt to spend what they do get in dissipation. The 
I>oliticians prefer to handle the problem from the 
other end; but if the engineers were set to work 
on the temperance question I am sure that they 
would get some results. They would just natur- 
ally seek for methods that would make the job 
fascinating. And in so far as they succeeded, 
booze would lose its fascination. 

**The frightful labor turnover at tiie beginning 
of the war taught ns a lot of tricks about how to 
make a job attractive. I was investigating two 
plants, for instance, the other day. They seemed 
similar. Wages and working conditions were ap- 
parently the same in each. But at one of them the 
houses were full and the plant was running at top 
speed. At the other the labor was shifting, the 
houses were empty and the plant was falling be- 
hind the schedule. 

**I asked the engineer in charge of the first 
plant for an explanation. 
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** *It^s our moving picture theatre, ^ he said. 
^Before we got that started and hit upon the idea 
of giving free tickets to the children, we had just 
as much trouble as the other fellows/ 

**It is absolutely impossible, '* Mr. Polakov con- 
tinued, ^Ho separate the problems of industrial 
engineering from the human problem. You can^t 
separate our labor power from our other natural 
resources. You cannot conserve coal without con- 
serving men. 

**Coal economy is Americans most vital problem 
to-day. Every ton that is saved means more 
X)ower to our guns and ships. I mean this liter- 
ally, for the one paramount problem in our ship- 
building programme is the problem of power. 
But tired men waste coal. No plant can afford 
these days to have its workers poisoned by 
fatigue. Certainly the Government cannot afford 
such waste. Good seats in our boiler room, cost- 
ing a few dollars, will save thousands. Shower 
baths, costing a few hundreds, will save still more. 
Good ventilation, good lighting and generally 
good treatment of all American workers will help 
beat the Germans. Everything that encourages 
American workers to stick to their jobs is a direct 
drive at the Kaiser ; while everything that adds to 
the labor turnover and makes a drain upon our 
coal supply is aiding and abetting the enemy. 

**We are glad to see the Government get after 
the profiteers, '* Mr. Polakov added, **but our 
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thieves haven't helped the Kaiser anywhere near 
as much as our honest and unquestionably patri- 
otic business men have aided him. ' ' 

It seemed like an extravagant statement, but the 
power expert repeated it. He had been spending 
several weeks in Pennsylvania studying the coal 
consumption in the various essential industries, 
especially in the public service corporations. 

**In one place,'' he said, **I found a rapid tran- 
sit company demanding an increase in fares be- 
cause of the greatly increased cost of running the 
plant. Their bookkeeping was all honest and 
above board. Their figures didn't lie. They were 
actually paying out more every day than they 
were receiving in fares, and the gentlemen of the 
Public Service Commission couldn't deny it 

**But that company was using eight and one- 
half pounds of coal per kilowatt hour of energy, 
when a fairly economical rate is one and one-half 
poxmds. Their explanation was that they were 
operating with an obsolete plant. Actually the 
company was getting about six times the coal it 
was entitled to and demanding a cash bonus from 
the public besides, as a reward for its ineflSciency 
and extravagance. 

And many of these companies which were so 
recklessly wasting coal had so little regard for 
the human life they were exploiting that their 
boiler rooms were filled with the lowest grade of 
inefficient and hopeless men, mostly negroes, who 
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took no interest in their work and quit their jobs 
at the earliest opi>ortnnit7. 

**Coal,'' he added, **i8 the very foundation of 
American prosperity. The fact that one is run- 
ning an 'essential industry' should not give him a 
license to waste it. Coal should be sold, in these 
days at least, only to those organizations who 
prove their ability to use it. We don't give guns 
to our recruits until they have learned something 
about how to handle them. Why should we waste 
our most important resource by giving the largest 
quantities to those who use it most wastefullyf 

Mr. Polakov was not aiming his critidjsm at any 
branch of the Government. No one in authority, 
he said, could be held accountable for this common 
practice. It was our customary way of doing busi- 
ness, and it represented our common attitude 
toward industrial matters. Industry, he pointed 
out, had never before had maximum production as 
its goal As a Nation, we were making things to 
sell, not to use ; and if business systems were hon- 
est the public did not concern itself with whether 
or not they were extravagant or how much of our 
national energy was lost in competition. 

**We instituted Public Service Commissions, '^ 
he said. ''But it never occurred to us that they 
could have any other function than to secure 
service for us at a reasonable return upon the 
investment They could grind their help to the 
lowest degree of inefficiency, and if the workers 
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didn't actually rebel en masse, the pi:d)lic was 
satisfied. On the one hand, we seemed to forget 
that human labor is the public, and on the other 
we did not hold out any incentive to economical 
operation. 

** There should be a new kind of Public Service 
Conunissidn instituted now. This commission 
should be composed of those who know how to 
operate our industrial machine at the lowest cost 
and with the most efficient (which is the most 
humane) utilization of our labor x>ower. And if 
any concern confesses itself unable to meet these 
practical human standards, it should be accounted 
bankrupt and ihe industry should pass to other 
hands. '* 

Does this seem visionary f Not to-day. Mr. 
Polakov made this recommendation to the Fuel 
Administration very early in the war, and the 
Fuel Administration eventually began to act upon 
it. All industries were required not only to prove 
that their product entitled them to priority in the 
fuel supply but to account to the administration 
for the amount of fuel consumed. 

"What we should have,*' Mr. Polakov told me, 
"is a National Power Administration, a commis- 
sion clothed with authority to cut off fuel and 
power from any concern which habitually wastes 
it or unduly exploits the labor power under its 
control. This would mean a quidkening of our 
production lo an almost inestimabte degree by fur- 
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nishing a general incentive to mannfacturers to 
produce and sell everything as cheaply as pos- 
sible. While the chances for profit wonld prob- 
ably be greater than ever, the chance for specula- 
tion would be almost eliminated. 

** Henry Ford,*^ he explained, ** discovered that 
he could bring automobiles within reach of his 
people simply by securing maximum production. 
If industry were controlled generally by produc- 
tion specialists instead of by market specialists, 
the same result would be more often attained. 
Everybody would be busy producing things the 
people want at prices which they can afford to 
pay. 

^^In the cost of an article, as manufacturers 
have heretofore been reckoning cost, the whole 
cost of a half -idle plant was included ; while if the 
plant were not idle the cost might be cut in two 
and the producer realize a greater total profit 
than before. There is no good reason why the con- 
sumer should pay such a premiiun on idleness. If 
a landlord refuses to rent half of his houses, he 
can't expect his tenants in the other buildings to 
pay him double rent. 

"It took the war to teach us the necessity for 
economical production; and it is obvious that we 
would have been helpless to-day if we had con- 
tinued to depend for our vital needs upon a dis- 
organized scramble for individual profits. But 
such a system is no better for peace than it is for 
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war, and I cannot imagine that we shall return 
to it.'' 

**Just one more question,'* I asked. **How 
about that six-hour day?" 

** Coming," he said. ** Still, I haven't yet been 
able to demonstrate conclusively that men can do 
more work in six hours than they can in eight. 
Positively they can do more in six than they can 
do in ten or twelve; but, owing to certain condi- 
tions in the plants where I tried it out, the six- 
hour experiment is still inconclusive. 

** However," the engineer concluded, **if Amer- 
ica seriously sets out to eliminate ALL the fric- 
tion in her industrial system, we may expect a 
four, or perhaps a two-hour day. With produc- 
tion simplified and power utilized to its fullest 
capacity, we could probably produce all we want 
in much less than six hours ; and with distribution 
simplified, we would have no trouble in securing 
the product for our own enjoyment." 

** Socialism I" I asked. 

* * Engineering, ' ' he corrected. 



CHAPTEB X 

WllXX>imfQ THB NEW-O0MB8 

^'To aboliBh blind-alley jobs. To secure from 
every worker in the United States the utmost skill 
he or she is capable of contributing to the <}ovem- 
ment* And to secure for every worker the utmost 
opportunity to work to the best advantage. That 
is the plan of the War Labor Administration to- 
day. It is peculiarly the aim of the Training and 
Dilution Service. The worker who enters indus- 
try to-day will find no obstacles in his path. The 
tendency on everybody's part will be to give him 
a helping hand, to be patient with his mistakes, 
not to discharge him for inefficiency, but to trans- 
fer him to some department where whatever capa- 
bifities he may have may be developed to the best 
advantage, and there will be less and less jeal- 
ousy on the part of other workers lest the new- 
comer suddenly acquire a position which it took 
them years of hard apprenticeship to reach. This 
is the only rational programme for industry to 
pursue, but it is the first time in the history of 
America when such a sane programme was pos- 
sible/' 
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This view of new America was ontlined to me 
by Charles T. Clayton, Director of the recently 
organized Training and Dilution Service of the 
War Labor Administration. He was speaking not 
only as a (Government executive, but as a union 
man, a printer, a representative of one of the 
trades which has been peculiarly compelled in the 
past to protect itself against the inroads of an 
army of unskilled labor. 

And let me say at the outset that Mr. Clayton 
was never opposed to his union's x>olicy. It was a 
necessary war measure, he maintained, in those 
days when the business interests clamored for the 
open shop, not because they wanted unskilled labor 
to obtain a better chance, but because they didn't 
want to pay skilled labor at the union rate. 

**In order to maintain a fair wage for skill," he 
said, **it was necessary to limit the supply. EJm- 
ployers talked of paying men what they were 
worth, but we found by experience that we were 
paid instead whatever price we could successfully 
demand. A good many trades then put up bars 
against apprentices, limited the number each es- 
tablishment could employ and required them to 
work a certain number of years before they could 
be accounted master craftsmen. It was either that 
with us, or else a reduction of our own pay envel- 
opes to the unskilled level. 

^^But there has been a sudden readjustment of 
the industrial order in America. A good many of 
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the restrictions which were necessary before the 
war are not necessary to-day, for industry is being 
governed by a different motive. The profiteer is 
still with us to some extent, but nowhere is indus- 
try being conducted simply for the profits it may 
bring. Unless it is serving some public need, an 
industry will hereafter have hard sledding. 

**For that reason labor is getting a different 
deal. And for that reason the labor xmions can 
afford to throw down the weapons which were so 
necessary in the past. 

** There was the strike, for instance. Labor 
never wanted to strike, but often had to do it in 
order to obtain a living wage. Had some of the 
business interests had their way, an Anti-Strike 
Law might have been enacted. The Administra- 
tion, however, was more far-sighted. Instead of 
making strikes illegal, it made them unnecessary. 
It secured to labor the protection of the living 
wage. It recognized the right to 100 per cent or- 
ganization. And it created the War Labor Board 
to enforce these rights. 

**The same may be said of our other weapons. 
It is no longer necessary for the skilled worker to 
protect himself against an oversupply of skill, for 
not only are goods produced to-day for use and not 
for profit, but labor is coming to be paid not ac- 
cording to the labor supply but according to the 
value of the service rendered. It is a startling, 
sweeping readjustment, and it may be some time 
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before people generally comprehend the change. 
But the change has come, and whether we compre- 
hend it or not, industry is being conducted on the 
new principle.'* 

To make Mr. Clayton's position exactly clear, I 
must state that this was the end, not the beginning, 
of the talk we had. He realized full well that the 
Training and Dilution Service had not been 
created in order to give labor a better opportunity. 
It was formed for the sole purpose of getting la- 
bor to accomplish much more work. And if throw- 
ing down these weapons meant a sacrifice to labor, 
Mr. Clayton was sure that American labor would 
cheerfully make the sacrifice. 

**The bare fact is,'' he stated, **that the Nation 
must increase its production at a time when its 
man i)ower is going by the million into non-pro- 
ductive miUtary service. We must meet the crisis. 
We must perform the task which the world re- 
quires of us, and we must perform it regardless 
of whether our position as workers is made better 
or worse. We must win the war, and the workers 
of America will not allow any selfish interest to 
interfere with that. 

**But it is an equally bare fact that an over- 
worked worker is a dead one and of no further 
use to his country or himself. To be thoroughly 
patriotic he should stay alive, unless some great 
emergency demands that he make the soldier's 
sacrifice. Also he should stay as much alive as 
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possible, not allowing himself to be weakened by 
poor living or f atigae. Patriotism may demand 
that he restrain himself from working too many 
hours. He should jealously guard, for his conn- 
try's sake, such conventions as the eight-honr day. 
Long hours of tedious toil not only tire the body 
but dull the brain and render a man doubly unfit 
for effici^it service to the Nation. 

^t is different, however, with some of the arti- 
ficial restrictions ; those shields which it was once 
necessary to raise in labor's conflicts with the em- 
ploying interests. It should never have been nec- 
essary to raise such shields ; but conditions made 
them necessary and labor was entirely right in 
raising them. To-day, however, with the hearty 
co-operation of the unions themselves, we are go- 
ing into every shop we can reach and reorganize 
it so that every worker will be given an immediate 
opportunity to exercise whatever degree of skill 
he has. 

**We intend to go much further than that. Vo- 
cational schools and trade schools will be utilized 
to their utmost limit and training departments 
will be established in every possible factory. ' In- 
stead of holding back in this new work for fear 
their own jobs will no longer be protected, you 
will find the union men taking the lead. If any 
man is capable of running a lathe, he will not be 
kept on a drill-press. If any man shows executive 
ability he will be given every possible opportunity 
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to put it into use. Uncle Sam needs executives. 
He needs highly skilled craftsmen. A good deal 
has been said about the shortage of unskilled la- 
bor but the need of skill is greater yet. 

''Our aim, in fact, will be to make the unskilled 
labor shortage still greater. If a job is so simple 
that it requires no mind, that job should be per- 
formed by a machine. Machines are scarce, I 
know, when the Government has such a call for 
steel; but men are scarcer, and highly skilled, 
dear-thinking workmen are scarcer yet. We must 
win the war, and the only way to do it is to release 
the human energy which has not been permitted to 
function yet, and enslave machines instead of 
men.'' 

Mr. Clayton was well aware that this was no 
small task. The organization of every factory so 
that the utmost skill of every worker should be 
utilized day by day — ^no routineer, no mere "boss'* 
of the old order could be depended upon to per- 
form a task like that. Where were the labor lead- 
ers who could do it 1 They might have the willing- 
ness, but do many of them possess the technical 
knowledge required for such a prodigious task? 

I expressed my misgiving to Mr. Clayton. He 
answered in a most unexpected way. 

**We must look to the engineers,'* he said, **the 
brains of our industrial machine — ^those brains 
which hitherto have been in the exclusive service 
of the business interests. We are aiming to get 
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the biggest production engineers in the country 
on the biggest production engineering job the 
country ever undertook. 

**Once labor feared and distrusted the engi- 
neersy with the best of reasons. They were not 
hired in those days to improve conditions so that 
labor would have a better opportunity to express 
itself to the fullest extent. The whole industrial 
machine of those days was prostituted to profit- 
making; and the principles of scientific manage- 
ment were employed only to speed up and wear 
down the worker to bring greater profits to the 
boss. 

**The workers fought the * Taylor system,' and 
rightly, although Mr. Taylor had a wonderful big 
idea which might have been of inestimable social 
service ; but that idea could not be used to social 
advantage so long as profit-making was the mo- 
tive which kept industry going. There is no rea- 
son to-day why labor should fear the best system 
of scientific management which can be inaugu- 
rated. 

**Any scheme for industrial training which has 
for its object the further exploitation of the work- 
ers should be and will be opposed as ever. No em- 
ployer, under the new conditions, may hope to use 
our system of training and dilution to secure an 
abundance of skilled labor cheap. For industry 
to-day is more and more being conducted for the 
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common good, and every increase in our produc- 
tive capacity will mean a corresponding increase 
in our standard of living. Some fossils of the 
old order are bewailing the fact that ^ labor is in 
the saddle.' What they mean is that human life 
is in the saddle, for labor is but another term for 
humau energy. 

^^It is with this spirit and this motive that this 
work of industrial reorganization is to begin. And 
this at a time when several million unskilled Amer- 
icans are about to be initiated into industrial life. 
For the man-power of the Nation is going to Eu- 
rope and the women of America must take its 
place. Instead of the * blind-alley' job to which so 
much woman labor was condemned in the past, 
they will find a training department waiting to 
prepare them for the job ahead. Instead of a co- 
terie of skilled and well-paid labor jealously pre- 
venting them from usurping their place, they will 
find a group of comrades, with no economic bar- 
riers to separate them, each extending a helping 
hand. And instead of a *boss' driving them to 
toil with the whip of his authority, they will find 
a shop management eagerly trying to place them 
from time to time in that position where each tal- 
ent they possess can be given the highest possible 
expression. ' ' 

And this, be it recorded, was not the vision of 
an enthusiast dreaming of the world to be, but 
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the statement of one of the most matter-of-fact, 
practical executives in the Administration, telling 
me what has already happened and is now hap- 
pening in these United States. 
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CHAPTER XI 

MB. SCHWAB AND THE NEW OBDXB 

ALEXA2$n>EB wept because he had no more worlds 
to conquer. Charles M. Schwab had better luck. 
After he had attained about everything the Old 
World had to offer, along came a New World and 
challenged him to far greater achievements. 
Everybody knows to-day how he has made good, 
and tiie purpose of my interview was not to gather 
data concerning the Emergency Fleet programme. 
I wanted to know how this new order of things 
was affecting Mr. Schwab — ^the new atmosphere, 
the new rules, the new standards of success and 
failure. 

A man's salary, for instance, was once sup- 
posed to be the measurement of his worth; and 
we all know that Mr. Schwab was in Class Al, 
because he was offered $1,000,000 a year. How 
does it feel to be working for $1 a year instead! 
We understood also that he had made the steel 
industry pay ; he had instituted such economies in 
production that the profits from the corporation's 
sales ran into many millions. But the Emergency 
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Fleet Corporation hasn't tried to be economical, 
hasn't shown any profits and hasn't sold a single 
ship. He had won out in a world of competition ; 
he was still winning ont after competition had been 
abolished. How did he account for it, and how 
did he like the New World in comparison with the 
Old? 

**I don't know that I do acconnt for it," said 
Mr. Schwab when I began to question him. ** And 
I don't know that it matters much whether any 
individual likes the world he lives in or not. It 
seems to me that every healthy person wants to live 
and will try to function as fully as he can in what- 
ever sort of world he finds himself. If the world 
changes so that he can't adapt himself to it, there 
isn't much of anything else to do but move off. 
The world has changed a lot since I came into it, 
but I didn't have much to do with the change. 
There was a time, when I was very young, when I 
thought that the whole world was watching my ca- 
reer. I know better now. Why, only last night 
some one called up the hotel and asked for Charles 
M. Schwab, and the telephone girl asked, *Does 
he work here or is he one of the boarders?' " 

Mr. Schwab would much rather tell stories than 
enter into academic discussions. When he talked 
to the workers in the shipyards, for instance, he 
never gave the impression that he was passing 
out advice. He wasn't He was passing out in- 
spiration instead of relating some new anecdote 
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in the famous career of **Capf Bill Jones. 

**Capt. Bill,'* he told me, **was the greatest 
Superintendent that Mr. Carnegie ever had. He 
didnH have any formulas, but a lot of horse sense. 
He had one man under him who had beaten all 
production records, and Mr. Carnegie was amazed 
one day to hear a strange request from Capt. Bill. 

** *I want that man fired/ said the Captain. 

***What!' said Mr. Carnegie. 'What's hap- 
pened T 

'' 'Nothing/ 

*' 'He's had the best record of anybody. Isn't 
he keeping it up I ' 

" 'Yes.^ 

" 'Then, what in the world do you want to dis- 
charge him for ? ' 

" 'Why, every time I try to talk with him he 
gives me a chill. ' 

' ' That was the best reason in the world for dis- 
charging a man," Mr. Schwab explained. Then 
it dawned upon me why he had told the story. 

"This new America," he said, "isn't so alto- 
gether different from the old. You can't under- 
stand it without understanding those days when 
the big American industries were being developed, 
and without understanding those big Americans 
who directed that development. When history 
starts in to tell who won this war, it doesn't want 
to forget Capt. Bill. He was a pioneer of co-oper- 
ation, one of the great leaders who realized that 
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in order to accomplish great things we most learn 
to work together. Ehren in those days there was 
no place for the individual, no matter how expert 
he might personally be, who chilled the souls of 
his fellow workers. We call it an age of compe- 
tition, but it was an age when we were aiming to 
substitute unity for mere individual excellence 
through the formation of great industrial organi- 
zations. The greater teamwork of to-day was 
made possible by what we learned of teamwork 
then.'' 

**But aren't people moved by different motives 
now t " I asked. * * Wasn 't almost everybody work- 
ing for money then instead of for the common 
good?" 

'^An athlete strains every muscle to win a 
prize," he answered, ^^but does he do it because 
he wants the junk he gets? Wherever money is 
the accepted measure of achievement, the most of 
us will be quite apt to struggle for money. We are 
getting into a new age now, one in which the profit- 
eer is in disgrace, and the man who produces the 
goods is the man who counts. 

**A while ago I spoke in New York and I tried 
to get this idea across. To my surprise that 
speech was reported as a radical, revolutionary 
outburst, and I even received an offer from the 
I. W. W. to join their organization. I hardly think 
I shall join. It has never occurred to me that the 
new age would be any dictatorship of the incom- 
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X)eteiit and in which the organizers and executives 
of industry would have no place. But it will be a 
world for the workers, a world in which mere ik)s- 
session will no longer rule, a world which will yield 
honor not to those who have but to those who 
serve. 

**And the best soldier of the conunon good," he 
added, "is not necessarily the one who performs 
the most brilliant individual exploit. He is the 
one who goes furthest in inspiring the whole gang 
to do its best.*' 

Mr. Schwab is not military. His reference to 
a "soldier of the common good'' was accidental. 
His use of the word "gang'' was character- 
istic 

* * Industry, ' ' he said, * * is not like an army. You 
can't reach your objectives by simply giving the 
right orders. You can't get anywhere by attempt- 
ing to train your workers to jump at the word of 
command. !&idustry is constructive, creative. In 
order to get results you must depend on the in- 
dividual initiative of every unit in the organiza- 
tion. You must appeal to their creative instincts. 
No boss who tries merely to drive his men is worth 
a damn. 

"When I was asked to become Director Gen- 
eral of the Emergency Fleet Corporation I was 
worried for fear I would not be given sufficient 
authority. Now I've got so much authority that 
I'm afraid of it. There is the constant tempta- 
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tion to give orders — ^to tell people what to do in- 
stead of permitting them to do it. 

^'I know something about making steel, but I 
don't know anywhere near as much as the millions 
of steel workers know. No one man can know as 
much as the crowd knows. No one can do as much 
as the crowd can do. The real leader is not the 
man who substitutes his own will and his own 
brain for the will and intelligence of the crowd 
but the one who releases the energies within the 
crowd so that the will of the crowd can be ex- 
pressed. 

** That's all that I can see in this job of building 
ships. The American people wanted to build 
ships. They had to have them in a hurry. They 
had to have a fleet seven or eight times bigger than 
any people ever thought of building before. They 
didn't have any shipyards, they didn't have any 
steel to spare and they were drafting their men 
into military service; but, aside from that, they 
were all ready. They had the will to build this 
fleet, and the only problem for the directors was 
to let that will express itself. 

**The conditions were peculiar, I admit. They 
were somewhat confusing to some of us who had 
received our training in the normal course of in- 
dustrial development. If we had wanted ships 
ten years ago we would have set out to build them 
in the most economical way possible. We would 
have bought our supplies in the cheapest market. 
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We would have formed our organization with ut- 
most deliberation and care. We would have taken 
every precaution to keep down unnecessary ex- 
pense. But this was different. This was an Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. We had to think only 
of speed. If a ship cost ten times as much as it 
ought to cost, we couldn't stop for that. What 
were a few hundred millions, more or less, com- 
pared with a few days' time in this emergency? 
Those were awful days, I admit, for those of us 
who were accustomed to doing business in a busi- 
ness way ; and the only way that we could become 
reconciled was to think that perhaps this extrava- 
gance might shorten the war by a single day. If 
it did that every expenditure would be justified. 

* * That emergency, thank God and the American 
I>eople, is over. We paid a terrible price, from a 
business man's point of view, but we built the 
ships. We met the emergency. We got two mil- 
lion soldiers to France. We defeated the U-boats. 
We saved the worid for civilization. 

**We are continuing to build ships now, but not 
on the old basis. The emergency has passed and 
we are building economically now. We are still 
building for the Nation's needs and with no 
thought of individual profits, but we are buildiag 
solidly for the future. We have no illusions that 
the war is over, and we don't think the worid has 
been made safe for democracy yet ; but we are now 
ready to return a dollar's worth of value for every 
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doOar gpeaL Eren after the wmr we duA need 
theK diqis to lidp reeoDstriiek a wvdd wndoBd 1^ 
Prnsnan madness." 

''And after the war/' I adred Mr. Sdiwab, ''wfll 
we use these ships for the same old game of de- 
livering goods which we shall be manufacturing 
for salef Shall we quit this system of prodnetion 
for nse and go bad^ to prodndng for individual 
profitsf Shall we take part, as before, in a world 
stmgg^ for foreign markets f And when the mar- 
ket is glutted, shall we shut down our industrial 
machine, with all that that means in unemploy- 
ment, poverty and general discouragement, until 
the mari^ is stabilized once more?" 

''Please ask me something easy," he replied. 
"I am sure things will not be as they were before; 
but I don't believe any man is wise enough to see 
how extensive the change will be. If you want my 
guess I will give it to you, but I will give it to you 
only as a guess. There will still be competition. 
There will still be i>eriods of pro8i)erity followed 
by leaner years. There will still be the necessity 
for individual saving and there will still be re- 
wards for those who intelligently care for their 
individual interests. But, on the other hand, we 
shall have learned a degree of co-operation which 
will permit things to run much more smoothly 
than they did before. 

'^Ruinous competition — remember, I am still 
guessing — ^will largely disappear. There will be 
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competition instead for better methods — ^for bet- 
ter and more adequate ways to meet the public 
need. There will be more and more co-oi>eration9 
not only between the great industrial organiza- 
tions but between the employers and the great 
body of workmen upon whose help they must de- 
pend. There will be a degree of price fixing and 
considerable limitation upon the opportunities of 
any group of men to get rich at the public ex- 
pense. There will still be rich and poor, but there 
will be fewer idlers in either class. Some men will 
naturally attain greater riches with greater re- 
sponsibilities ; others will prefer to have less 
money and more fun.^^ 

Mr. Schwab's personality is so well known to 
the American public that it seems almost super- 
fluous to give my personal impressions of the man. 
But no one has ever seen him through my eyes 
before, so here goes for those impressions. 

Mr. Schwab, I noticed, has an intense respect 
for me. We were alone in his office and I couldn ^t 
help noticing it. If any one else had come in, Mr. 
Schwab would have had an intense respect for 
him, and the newcomer, likewise, would have no- 
ticed it. He is not merely courteous; he is cor- 
dial. He 's personal. He makes a fellow want to 
chip in. I had heard that he was very rich, but I 
doubted it; he seemed to me to be exceedingly 
human. He believes in people. And people, when 
they are once believed in, get busy. I know very 
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little about his business system ; but I know that it 
takes such a man to fill any system with holy en- 
thusiasm, I couldn't figure out whether he be- 
longs to the new order or the old, especially as he 
was not the least dogmatic concerning what the 
new order is to be. Perhaps he belongs to both. 
Alexander wept. Charles M. Schwab wore a very 
happy smile. 



CHAPTER Xn 

SOME QUICK-ACTION GOYEBNMENT 

**Chaibman of the War Industries Board '* is 
not a very high-sounding title. But if Marshal 
Foch had been called Chairman of the Committee 
on Allied Troop Movements, it wouldn't have 
made much difference ; that is, if he had been en- 
dowed with the same resources and authority. 
Bernard M. Baruch might well be called Marshal 
of Americans Resources. He was our first Indus- 
trial Generalissimo. He has had a bigger army 
working under him than had Marshal Foch, and 
in some aspects of the case a bigger job. Every 
little while Marshal Foch would give an order; 
and within a few hours thereafter more steel 
would be blown to fragments and a greater volume 
of explosives converted into casualty lists than 
were used up on both sides during the whole pe- 
riod of the Franco-Prussian war. All that Mr. 
Baruch had to do was to keep Marshal Foch sup- 
plied, insofar as the Marshal depended upon 
American resources. 

He has had to get our raw materials trans- 
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formed into things that Pershing's army needed 
somewhat faster than Pershing's boys could use it 
up. He has had to keep our millions over there 
supplied with all the tools of war and help out 
considerably with the Allied armies as well. He 
has had to get all this stuff transported across 
America, which means that Mr. McAdoo's rail- 
roads must be kept supplied. Then he had to get 
it across the ocean, meanwhile furnishing steel and 
lumber for Mr. Hurley and Mr. Schwab to build 
the necessary ships. Incidentally, he had to see 
that no essential American industry was upset by 
such a programme and that none of our 100,000,000 
people suffered any serious privation. 

It wasn't a matter merely of estimating the 
amount of material to be used and giving orders 
for delivery at the earliest possible date. Deliv- 
ery had to be guaranteed much more definitely 
than that. No man in the trenches could be asked 
to wait a minute when a tenth of a second meant 
life or death. No American drive could be post- 
poned until 6 o 'clock when nothing but 5.47 would 
make victory sure. Pershing couldn't use up his 
shrapnel one day just because he had a lot on hand 
and wait on Mr. Baruch for his high explosives. 
The War Industries Board had to know how much 
raw cotton, how much wood pulp, how much cop- 
per, tin, tungsten and a thousand other things each 
department of the Allied armies and navies needed 
and just what minute they would need it; and 
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it had to regulate every operation from mimng the 
ore to the transportation of the finished prodnct 
according to that military calendar. Since every- 
thing in life depends basically on industry, the 
War Industries Board may well have been called 
Headquarters of America; and since the whole 
world has been dependent upon American activi- 
ties, it seemed to me almost Headquarters of the 
World. 

The presiding genius at these headquarters was 
an American financier. He was one of those who 
** controlled '' American industry when American 
industry was controlled by finance. But such con- 
trol seemed vastly different to me than the con- 
trol he was exercising now. Then we were a na- 
tion of independent adventurers engaged in mak- 
ing things to sell or speculating on their sale for 
the greatest possible profits. Now we were a 
united community engaged in winning a war. In- 
dustry was no longer competitive. There was no 
marke1>-just an insatiable demand. Capital, 
labor, resources and material — all were being mo- 
bilized for a common end. It was a new order, a 
new America ; and the director of this new indus- 
trial regime was one of those men of mystery who 
figured so largely in the control of the old. 

I had carefully prepared ten questions to ask 
Mr. Baruch. I wanted a complete analysis of the 
new industrial conditions. I wanted him to 
prophesy and philosophize. I wanted him to con- 
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tnst the old order with the new and tell me how 
mnch of the old had passed away forever. In 
the g^eat transition he seemed to me to be the 
central administrator, and I was eager to get his 
views. 

I met Mr. Bamch — and forgot the first qnestion. 
Presently I forgot the other nine. Mr. Bamch 
may be both a seer and a philosopher, but he 
wasn't functioning in either cax>acity just then. 
He was Chairman of the War Industries Board 
and hadn't much time for prophecy. 

I watched him work for three-quarters of an 
hour. It was only 7 p.k. when I arrived, and it 
was nearly 9 that morning when he had started in, 
so he hadn't begun to think of quitting yet There 
were fifty or sixty communications on hand which 
required his personal attention; and when any 
matter was referred to his personal attention Mr. 
Barudi i>ersonally attended to it. My first reac- 
tion was one of sympathy. When a man has done 
a fair day's work I'm all for letting him rest If 
I had such a job, I know, there would be at least 
fifty or sixty things that wouldn't be attended to. 
Then, for Uncle Sam's sake, I didn't want our 
industrial administrator to wear out My sjrmpa- 
thy, however, was wasted. 

'^This is the best job I ever had,^' the Chairman 
remarked, sandwiching in the observation between 
a phone call and what seemed to me to be an order 
to the United States Government, dictated to his 
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stenographer. This man, I found, did give orders 
to the Government, although I am sure he 
wouldn't refer to it in any such terms. 

**This is the best job I ever had,'* he said. 
** People were afraid it would wear me out, but 
IVe gained twenty-four pounds since I came to 
Washington. I never felt so well in my life. " 

In reference to those orders to the Government : 
One of the communications was very small. It 
was inclosed in an envelope possibly 16 inches 
square. It was from a Government department. 
Mr. Baruch looked once at the communication. He 
looked twice at the envelope. What he did with 
the communication I do not know ; but he notified 
that Government department that wood pulp was 
needed for the war. 

It was said of Mr. Baruch in the old days that 
he could tell how sound a company was by the tone 
of its prospectus. He didn't have to watch the 
noiarket. He sensed the psychology of the seem- 
ingly smooth statements. I don't know about that, 
but I do know that he read from some of these 
communications things which the writers never 
intended to disclose. 

One telegram notified him indirectly that some- 
body in these United States had been put in jail 
for running a non-essential industry. No one, of 
course, can account for what local authorities may 
do, but those local authorities, I was convinced, 
wouldn't do this thing again. That was not the 
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Board's way with non-essential industries. The 
Board never intended to jail the owner or kill the 
industry. It simply furnished what supplies it 
could command to those industries which seemed 
more essential ; then there was nothing left for Mr. 
Non-Essential to do but join the army or take up 
some essential operations. 

Then there was a letter from a well known man 
in public life who wanted to * * co-operate. ' ' It was 
* * obvious, ' ' however, that the Board did not under- 
stand the building situation in Such-and-Such- 
ville. One man had bought 25,000 barrels of ce- 
ment, and the Board had ll^nited building opera- 
tions so that he could use only 6,000 barrels. Nine- 
teen thousand barrels, said the writer, would spoil : 
why not allow building in this district to proceed 
and not work such a hardship upon this particular 
citizen f 

Mr. Baruch attended to this by notifying a cer- 
tain war industry hard pressed for materials 
where it could obtain 19,000 barrels of cement 

Mr. Baruch 's day was not taken up with such 
details as these. I recount them partly to show 
how smoothly in the main the United States indus- 
trial administrp^ion work has worked. To me, 
however, it meant something more significant. 
Here was government in action, government of 
the daily course of life throughout the United 
States, but a sort of government that no American 
had ever dreamed of. 
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It was gcyvemment which did things in half a 
minute which political government might accom- 
plish in half a centnry. It was government which 
kept things running smoothly, not the kind of gov- 
ernment which is content to ** interfere/* It was 
government which determined the most intimate 
details of life without seeming to be arbitrary in 
the least It was government, apparently, by Wall 
Street men, but it was government in which Wall 
Street did not seem to figure. Assuredly it was 
not ** invisible'* government. It was more an ad- 
ministration of things than a governing of men, a 
government which was organizing the machine we 
work on so that the American people could work 
in harmony. It didnH seem to be compelling co- 
operation. It seemed rather to be i)ermitting it. 

** Please explain it,** I asked Mr. Baruch when 
the last letter had been answered. ^^ Isn't this an 
altogether new order of society?** 

* * It seems to be, * * he said. 

**And it would not be overstating it,** I asked, 
**to say that we have passed through an industrial 
revolution!** 

**It can hardly be overstated,** he answered. 

**And competition has very largely been elimi- 
nated?** 

^^Yes.** 

**We are no longer engaged as a nation in pro- 
ducing things for sale?** 

**No, we have just one object — ^to furnish the 
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Army and Navy with all that is necessary in order 
to win the war. War materials^ the most import- 
ant part of our production, are not commodities. 
The law of supply and demand no longer fixes the 
price. We tell the industrial managers what we 
must have and agree with them on a fair remu- 
neration. If the Government thinks the return is 
too great it proceeds to take it back through taxa- 
tion. In such a crisis as this every individual in- 
terest must be made subservient to the national 
interest, and the American people have little diffi- 
culty in perceiving it. By common consent the 
War Industries Board has assumed the direction 
of our industrial machine, converting all the ma- 
chinery which might otherwise be running at cross 
purposes into a single mechanism with a single 
aiuL I say by common consent, because we have 
no statutory power. We were not created by Con- 
gress and no body of well-meaning statesmen pre- 
pared a constitution and by-laws limiting our func- 
tions. We were created by a proclamation of the 
President, Commander-in-Chief of our Army and 
Navy, and received a blanket commission to de- 
liver the goods. That the goods are being deliv- 
ered through the fine co-operation of American in- 
dustry is now evident. For the manner in which 
we have carried out our mission I must refer you 
to the news from the other side.'' 

**How would you characterize this new indus- 
trial order ? ' ' I asked him. To me it seemed a sort 
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of socialism, a fifty-eighth variety which had not 
yet been classified. 

**I wonld call it winning the war/' said Mr. 
Baruch. 

In that answer the whole spirit of the War In- 
dustries Board was disclosed. If there was a man 
in the works who wanted to change what we have 
been calling the present order of society I couldn't 
find him. No dreams of Utopia and no mere pas- 
sion for uplift were inducing these men, used to 
luxurious offices and a comfortable existence, to 
grind away from ten to fourteen hours every day 
in the bare and unlovely quarters of the War In- 
dustries Board. They were thinking of wimiing 
the war, and not a man of them could be i>ersuaded 
to relax his efforts through any thought that 
the job would soon be done. They didn't talk 
peace. They didn't speculate on what will happen 
after the war is won. They seemed to think, talk 
and feel nothing on earth except the necessity of 
delivering the goods. 

** Please don't write it up as my achievement,'^ 
saidHif r. Baruch. He meant exactly what he said* 
Mr. Baruch was not giving orders : he was making 
a '^request" But orders are sometimes dis- 
obeyed ; his requests never. 

**No man," he said, "could dictate such co-oi>- 
eration. If there is any commendation to be given, 
give it to the men around me ; give it to the highest 
composite man in history — ^the American business 
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man, the American employer, the American 
worker and the American soldier. These men on 
the War Industries Board are not dictators. They 
are so big that they don^t have to be. When they 
see that any particular thing must be done they 
talk it over with those who are to do it. They 
explain. They suggest. They agree on a method, 
and the thing is done. 

* * Take tin, for instance. One of the most urgent 
problems of the war was how to make the tin sup- 
ply meet the demand. We combed all the indus- 
tries where tin was used. The manufacturers 
themselves determined how much they could dis- 
pense with. They could substitute here, they could 
dilute there. They could standardize styles and 
eliminate unnecessary sizes in various articles. 
Many of them could pack their goods in paper 
instead. Dealers, too, could carry smaller stocks 
of everything in which tin was used. 

**One of the greatest customary wastes, we 
found, was the excessive use of tin in babbit metal. 
Many manufacturers were using much more than 
thfe best engineers thought necessary. They 
agreed to cut down the percentage. But the Gov- 
ernment, in the War, Navy and Ordnance Depart- 
ments, was the worst offender. The Government 
had certain specifications for everything; and 
changing a Government specification is a pretty 
diflGicult job. Specifications are necessary, but they 
aren't anywhere near as necessary as tin. They 
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had the specifications and we didn't have the tin, 
so the specifications had to give way. We cer- 
tainly conldn't dictate to the Government, but we 
could explain. We did explain; and the Govern- 
ment was thereafter governed, not by us but by 
the facts. ' ' 

Government by facts I Mr. Baruch was not phil- 
osophizing, but I wondered if this was not the 
underlying principle in the new scheme of things. 

* * Then this isn *t a case of Government absorb- 
ing industry, '^ I asked, **but of industry absorbing 
Government f Mr. Baruch smiled tolerantly at 
my attempt to reduce a world transition to a 
formula. 

**It is a case of winning the war,*' he explained 
again. 

Then I remembered some of my questions. If 
this reorganization of American industries proves 
so advantageous for the Nation at war, would it 
not be equally advantageous to the Nation at 
peace? If we can make things under these condi- 
tions faster than the armies of the world can de- 
stroy them, by following the same system couldn't 
we easily pay off the costs of war and abolish 
poverty forever? By such economies and co-op- 
eration as we have learned, and with our man- 
power returning to industry to produce and not 
to destroy, may we not go on producing for the 
National good, instead of for sale and for individ- 
ual profits? Is not the new order much more effi- 
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dent than the old, and could we, if we would, re- 
turn to the system we have discarded?'' 

**I sometimes dream, too,'' Mr. Baruch an- 
swered, "but I never dream on the job. We have 
to keep awake here. I hope I have made it plain 
that we have only one object — ^to place the indus- 
tries of the country on a war basis. In order to do 
that we have had to scramble a good many eggs. 
After the war, I suppose, we shall be expected to 
xmscramble them. ' ' 

**But is it a case of scrambling?" I questioned. 
^^Isnt it a case of a more natural process? 
Haven *t you got a fully developed chicken out of 
the egg? And if so, do you see any way to put it 
back?" 

** There will be a degree of competition in the 
future," he said. **Just how much depends 
largely upon — ^the future. There is no objection 
to co-operation to win the war, but combination to 
eliminate competition is illegal." 

The Sherman law! I had forgotten about it. 
One does forget about it in following the develop- 
ment of industry to-day. I had been in Washing- 
ton two weeks and had never thought. of visiting 
the Capitol. The Political State — ^the supposed 
bulwark of our democracy — ^those marble corri- 
dors and stately perorations — ^they all seemed so 
far off and unrelated to the tense activities which 
fascinated me here. The War Industries Board 
is hofosed in a temporary building with plain 
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wooden floors that don't echo or resonnd, bat make 
jnst plain every-day noise when the busy con- 
ferees hot-foot it out for lunch. No one in the 
works ever thinks of perorating. They saw wood 



Tes, that was the difference between the two 
bnildings— the difference between a mansolenm 
and a sawmilL But here I had seen quic^-action 
government, government by fact and not by for- 
mula, to which no one in America was taking ex- 
ception. There we, the people, had dnly assembled 
many years ago and enacted the Sherman law, set- 
ting forth the principles upon which industry must 
henceforth shape its course. 

^* After the war,'' Mr. Baruch explained, ^* in- 
dustry miist be competitive. The law says so. ' ' 

^^But wiU it be?" I asked. 

"The American people have learned how to co- 
operate," he answered, **and it may be a very 
difScult thing to forget." 

That was as far in the line of prophecy as Mr. 
Baruch would go. But concerning the co-opera- 
tion which had been achieved, he would answer 
anything he could. 

** This unity in action," he said, "could not have 
been imposed upon the American people. It could 
only spring from unity of purpose. No dictator 
could have told them what to do, for no one was 
wise enough to know. It is conceivable that the 
I)eople might have acquiesced in any progpramme 
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an industrial dictator might devise, but something 
more vital than acquiescence was needed. Some- 
thing more than mere obedience to any set of rules. 
We needed positive co-operation and the whole 
volume of American initiative and American pa- 
triotism behind it. That is what we wanted and 
we had no legal power to command it. We didn^t 
need legal power, for mere authority cannot com- 
mand a spiritual force like that 

**We went to the industries, ascertained their 
capacity and learned their needs. We told them 
what the boys over there must have in order to 
defeat the monster of Prussianism and explained 
as far as we could the limitations that this would 
impose. How far could they cut down expenses, 
we asked; how far could they inaugurate more 
economical methods, provided all chance for cut- 
throat competition were removed? If their indus- 
tries were not essential to the Nation's needs, 
could they be converted into the manufacture of 
things more necessary? As for the War Indus- 
tries Board, it stood ready to give them all the 
help it could. 

** Everywhere the response was spontaneous, 
enthusiastic. Men who had developed Herculean 
energies in the pursuit of individual ambitions 
now used these jwwers solely for the common 
good. None of their initiative was dissipated, as 
it might have been if their industries had been 
taken over wholesale by the Government and they 
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had been asked to function thereafter as bnrean- 
cratic rontineers. 

**I am not speaking merely of owners and em- 
ployers. I am speaking also of managers and 
superintendents and the great body of ambitions 
and energetic workingmen. There have been dis- 
agreements and delays, and there have been mis- 
imderstandings which had to be straightened out. 
But co-operation has generally been attained just 
as soon as the facts have been understood. 

* * That is why I like my job. There is more unity 
with less coercion in America, I believe, than the 
world ever saw before. We want to keep that, and 
we will keep it, until the war is won. It is no time 
to consider any special interest. It is no time to 
float any propaganda for any pet schemes we may 
have in government or trade. It is time, instead, 
to drive more rivets, to save more food and fuel, 
to buy more Liberty Bonds. If this concentration 
toward a certain end should bring another civili- 
zation in its wake, I suppose well have to take 
whatever civilization comes/' 



CHAPTEBXm 

HOW WAB OHAKGES HT71£AN KATUBB 

Thsbb is an old saying that ^^yon can't change 
human nature. " No one believes it No one ever 
did believe it. But the saying contains such an 
exceptional percentage of crystallized ignorance 
that it seems impossible to wear it ont. Educa- 
tion, civilization, culture — ^what are these but 
processes in the changing of human nature. A 
radical change can be brought about in some 
natures by a single love affair— or a single drink. 

Do you remember the great popular song in 
America in 1914? Otet out your old graphophone, 
if you still think that human nature cannot be 
changed, and try it out on the folks to-day. You 
won't be arrested: youTl be mobbed — ^mobbed by 
the neighbors who used to weep and cheer by 
thousands when those sacred sentiments were let 
loose some four years ago. You may be sure, 
too, that it was neither the poetry nor the tune 
that carried the song: it was the sentiment that 
pervaded pacifist America in those days before the 
war had transformed us into a different race of 
human beings. 

146 
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I do not need to mention the name of the song. 
Suffice it to say that it was the alleged ontponring 
of an American mother as to the particular pro- 
fession to which she did not raise her boy. 

Early in the war — ^that is, dnring the months 
when we were technically at war with Gtermany 
font long before the average American had assimi- 
lated the fact — ^I had a long talk with Prof. Bobert 
S* Woodworth of Colnmbia University. Prof. 
Woodworth is head of the Department of psychol- 
ogy at Colnmbia, a pure scientist who dislikes 
publicity, and the last man in the world, it seemed, 
to venture on any sensational prophecies. He did 
not pretend to know what was coming; but he 
knew some of the principles which underlie human 
development and he knew that it was inevitable 
that our very natures would be changed. 

**What means this sudden surge of patriot- 
ism?'^ I asked him. **What has happened to ns 
since the days, a few months ago, when America 
was singing: ^I didn't raise my boy to be a sol- 
dier 't Hafe the heart of the average European 
already changed, and are we due for the same 
changes here? If so, what kind of folks are we 
going to be? Is there any indication yet of the 
trend our souls will take? Or will we be prac- 
tically the same sort of people, only living in a 
different house?'' 

These questions, it mnst be remembered, were 
asked before we had ever heard of a National War 
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Labor Board, and when our indnstrial system had 
been so little altered that a man was still supposed 
to be a crank if he spoke about * * profiteers. ' ' And 
yet, from his observation of stimula and reac- 
tions, Prof. Woodworth gave me the following 
reply : 

In the great crises of life human natures are 
changed the most. If the crisis affects a single 
individual, we may expect the change to be checked 
in a measure by the slower social currents sur- 
roxmding him. But if the crisis affects all society, 
if the whole world is swept at once into new cur- 
rents of thought and action and into the throes of 
hitherto unstimulated passions, human nature 
may be expected to change in the most radical, 
tremendous, cataclysmic way. 

Just now the world is passing through such a 
crisis. For more than three years the people of 
all Europe have been swept on the tide of new 
emotions and have been adjusting their daily lives 
to hitherto unknown conditions. To-day the aver- 
age Europeans, not merely the soldiers in the 
trenches, but the men, women and children at 
home, are vastly different beings from the aver- 
age Europeans of four years ago. They are fired 
by different motives, inspired by different ideals. 
They have altogether different standards of right 
and wrong. They have different virtues, different 
vices, different sorrows and different joys. 
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Slowiy, rebellionsly, the people of America were 
drawn into the vortex. Slowly and rebellionsly, 
bnt jnst as inevitably, they are beginning to un- 
dergo the same great transformations. 

What are the changes which the war has 
wronght in the average European soulf And 
what are the changes which the average American 
is about to undergo? It is far too early yet to 
give the subject any satisfactory analysis, but 
enough has happened already to enable us to point 
out a few general tendencies. In observing them 
the true psychologist will neither approve nor 
denounce; he will simply accept the phenomena 
and attempt to grasp their significance. But lest 
I may be misunderstood, I wish to say at the out- 
set that I am thoroughly convinced of the right- 
eousness of America's cause. I hate war. I 
shrink from it. I fear its effects in a hundred 
ways. But I believe that this country would have 
been untrue to all that makes life worth while if 
she had refused to do her part. That, however, is 
beside the question. In this study, I wish merely 
to point out the changes which the war is bringing 
to most of us, whether those changes seem alto- 
gether desirable or not. 

In the first place , patriotism has for three 
years been a dominant motive in the lives of Euro- 
peans and is rapidly becoming a dominant motive 
here. 

What is patriotism? In order to comprehend 
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what it is going to do to us, we must first know 
what it is. Patriotism is usually defined as love 
of country, but that definition will not satisfy the 
psychologist. Patriotism as it functions in the 
world to-day is not a single passion. It is a group 
of passions, most of which exist in everybody's 
soul, but have been repressed or offset in the aver- 
age American's psychology by other impulses and 
considerations. In the patriotism of to-day, the 
literal love of one's native land xmdoubtedly cuts 
less figure than in the patriotism of former times. 

''/ love thy rocks and riUs, 
Thy woods and templed hills.'' 

That is a pure expression of land-love. Probably 
this element of patriotism is more strong among 
the Germans than with us. German rebels, Ger- 
man exiles, sing fervidly of the Rhine; and al- 
though no one wants to abolish the Rhine, their 
German patriotism is strongly stirred. Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, have turned from this 
expression of land-love to : 

^^The Siar-Spangled Banner, 0, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the 
hrave/' 

The essential note of ** America" is land-love, 
accompanied by devotion to the land of our fathers 
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and the God of our fathers. The essential notes 
of *^The Star-Spangled Banner'^ are the boast of 
freedom and loyalty to its symbol. It is a fair 
gness that this is the reason we have largely dis- 
carded ** America'' for the other anthem, although 
it is indifferent poetry written to celebrate an in- 
consequential everrfe Tradition and acreage are 
not apt to stir Aiffc*icans to-day. 

Provincialism, a strong element of the patriot- 
ism of former times, is also a minor factor to-day. 
Globe-trotting and cheap newspapers have largely 
done away with it. In former times people were 
uniformly convinced that their home town was su- 
perior to every other town on earth ; their patriot- 
ism began there and gradually included out-lying 
districts in its sympathies, but ^'foreigners" were 
natural enemies. 

We have largely outgrown these ideas of pa- 
triotism, but we have not rid ourselves of the 
elemental human passion with which they afl were 
linked. That is the passion which translates itself 
into loyal support of that particular group, ooxm- 
try or institution which we instinctively recognize 
as ''OURS.'' 

The typical patriot is not the man who pre- 
fers one coxmtry to another, and therefore throws 
his influence in support of that country's aims. 
The typical patriot is the man who sacrifices for 
his country for no other reason than that it IS his 
country. 
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To be specific, the chief element in the patriot- 
ism of to-day is the herd instinct, as distinguished 
from the mere instinct of self-preservation. This 
herd instinct may or may not be associated with 
the instinct of self-preservation. It is trae that 
one may be impelled to follow the herd becanse in 
that way lies safety ; but it is also true that, with 
the herd instinct in control, one sacrifices his own 
life to save the herd, not as a matter of heroism 
but as a matter of conrse. 

To put it in a way which is sure to olBFend the 
xmthinking, the passion which we know as patriot- 
ism and the passion which we know as the ^^gang 
spirit ^^ are very much the same. This will not 
ojffend those who think, for onr objection to the 
gangster is not to his loyalty bnt to his ideals. 
Onr objection to the libertine, for instance, is not 
to the passion which leads him to vices — ^for the 
very same passion may lead one to devotion to 
his wife and family and to heroic work in their 
behalf. Our objection, if we are intelligent, is not 
to any human passion, but to the inadequate or 
perverted expression of it. 

The gangster is the most loyal type of person, 
for the gang is built on loyalty. The gangster will 
violate his own conscience in order to be true to 
his gang ; he will commit crimes he does not want 
to commit; and in a fight with another gang he 
will not question the issue or have any misgivings 
as to which side is entitled to his support; 
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Now, that is very much the type of loyalty we 
demand of a citizen, if we are to honor him with 
the name of patriot. We do not insist that he 
think the war is right, but we do insist that he sup- 
port it, now that we are at war. We will not take 
his statement that he is a conscientious objector, 
or we despise and punish him for rating his indi- 
vidual conscience above the national need. 

This new attitude of Americans is a product of 
the last few months. A few years ago a mere 
statement of it would have been odious to most of 
us. But it is our attitude to-day and little can be 
gained by denying the fact. Also, it is the ac- 
cepted attitude in Germany, France and England. 
That it has not been the Russian attitude as well 
has constituted our main indictment of the new 
republic. 

I realize that a perfectly good brief can be 
drawn up in ethical opposition to this outbreak- 
ing of "the gang spirit,*' but without this same 
spirit all society would disintegrate. Without a 
tendency to go with the herd, without respect for 
the herd, without a more or less definite reliance 
upon the will of the herd, and without mental and 
moral concessions to the standards and ideals of 
the herd, human association on a large scale would 
be impossible. 

It is to some extent up to the individual to de- 
termine how far he shall participate in collective 
and loyal action. He can very well try to keep his 
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mind dear and unprejudiced, so as to see the 
merits and demerits of the enemy; but when the 
group is committed to a certain collective action, 
straining for individuaUsm is quite apt to warp 
instead of develop the individual mind. In such 
a crisis the individual attains the greatest mental 
and spiritual expansion, not by holding aloof from 
society, but by throwing himself devotedly into 
the common cause. No individual can be sufficient 
unto himself. There are real individual values in 
this social fusion which must not be overlooked. 

In long periods of security the herd instinct be- 
comes weak. It would be more accurate, perhaps, 
to say that it ceases to function as devotion to the 
mass and manifests itself in loyalty to lesser 
groups. In such times we choose our allegiances, 
not so much from necessity as from taste. We 
divide into social, political and religious cliques 
and reach the maximum of variety and diversity 
in life's experiences. We gain tolerance. We 
gain individual freedom. We gain nicer percep- 
tions of moral and philosophical questions, and 
finer sensibilities in our personal relations. 

But we also lose. We lose the capacity for mass 
action* We lose the power to put our fine ideals 
into practice. Divided into little groups, we lose 
the power to enforce the wishes of our particular 
group upon society as a whole; and, losing the 
power, we lose the determination to do so. We 
become discriminating in our moral and intellect- 
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nal measurements^ but we lose the courage of our 
convictions ; and while we develop the nicest ideals 
of politics and government, we submit meekly to 
political dishonesty and inefficiency. The great 
majority of us want good government, but there 
is no common passion to hold us together and 
concerted action is unlikely. 

It is from just such a period that America is 
emerging, and the chief phenomenon of the transi- 
tion is this loosing of the herd instinct. 

The inevitable result will be to make us as a 
people less selfish, more social, less timid, more 
devoted, less cautious, more loyal, less discrimi- 
nating, but more capable of co-operation. 

Individually we shall doubtless become less 
kind, but socially we shall become less cruel. We 
shall probably be moved less by individual suffer- 
ing, but we shall become less tolerant of wholesale 
injustice. In the epoch which is passing, we were 
quickly moved to tears by individual instances of 
poverty and misfortune. At the same time we left 
the causes behind this poverty and misfortune al- 
most untouched. We pitied the child laborer and 
permitted child labor. We pitied the mangled 
worker and left our factories unsafe. We pitied 
the starving families and permitted wholesale un- 
employment. 

We are changing rapidly. The news that a 
thousand boys have been Mlled in battle brings 
comparatively few tears to-day. We have grown 
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used to the tale. It seems that we have grown 
cruel and callous, but the fact is that we are sim- 
ply concentrating on the greater issue. 

Everywhere we shall be a sterner race than we 
were four years ago. We can see now that we 
were soft, and the soft virtues took precedence in 
our ideals. The era of humanitarianism, philan- 
thropy and sweet charity may quite possibly have 
been brought about by this softness ; but such an 
era, with all its sweetness, is quite apt to be an 
era of self-indulgence and social disintegration. 

It may not be true that war alone can develop 
the more rugged virtues of courage, aggressive- 
ness and invincible determination. But it is true 
that these virtues are develoi)ed by war at the ex- 
pense, doubtless, of many other seemingly desir- 
able qualities. And it is also true that there was 
nothing in our social conditions immediately pre- 
ceding the war which tended to develop them gen- 
erally. 

Probably at no time in the history of the world 
was there so much kindness and charity as there 
was in those last few decades. We all shrank 
from suffering — and hid it from our sight. We 
gave pennies to the blind, we built asylums for 
sick cats, we sent flowers to condenmed gunmen. 
But we didn ^t make the world much more fit to live 
in, because we were not roused to the point where 
we were capable of any great collective task. 

A soft people will not intentionally inflict pain, 
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individually, but they will quite possibly cause 
more pain indirectly than the most ruthless race. 
For the abolition of poverty and misfortune is 
largely a problem of social organization, not 
merely one of personal tenderness. And sodal 
organization, the fusing of the mass to attain a 
common goal, requires a social passion, a mani- 
festation of the herd instinct, within the average 
individual. 

Almost paradoxically, one great outcome of this 
fight to the death of nation against nation will be 
an era of internationalism. Society had to fuse 
in small groups first before there could be a na- 
tion, and this fusing was brought about by the 
fighting of clan with clan. It was probably just 
as necessary that we should have a world-wide 
fight of nations before we could develop an inter- 
nationalism that would work. The ultimate mani- 
festation of our social instinct will doubtless be 
** world patriotism,** but we couldn't jump into 
that from such a loosely organized state as that 
which existed immediately before the war. 

Real internationalism will not be a matter of 
theory. It will be a matter of human passion ; and 
until it is a matter of human passion, until it is a 
normal manifestation of human nature, theoret- 
ical and ethical internationalism will not move the 
world. 

To me this is the greatest way in which human 
nature is being changed by the war. The war has 
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aroused the collective instinct of men and women 
on a grander scale than it was ever known to 
function before. It has produced a billion heroes. 
It has shown us more daring, more devotion and 
more self-sacrificing than any one supposed the 
race was capable of. After it is over, we shall not 
have a race of people entirely consumed with 
their individual affairs. Personal loves, personal 
jealousies and the pursuit of personal gain will 
not function as they customarily did. 

Even the death of a dear relative will not in the 
future make the impression upon the average life 
that it customarily made. We have grown used 
to individual deaths and we shall accept ihem 
more philosophically. By the usual reckoning the 
world to-day should be one grand funeral, but it 
isn't. Mothers have lost their sons and mourned 
for them, but the mourning has not consumed 
their souls. They have had something else to do, 
something else to think about. Their pride and 
patriotism may not have conquered their grief, 
but it has subdued it and kept them from becom- 
ing morbid. Unconsciously these mourning moth- 
ers are participating in the new collectivism, the 
coming universalism, the greater and better 
human nature. 

Pew i)eople will be ready to accept the state- 
ment, but it seems to me that all this change is 
not primarily dependent upon the issue over 
which we went to war. The change has been 
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brought about not so much because we are fight- 
ing for democracy as because we are fighting on 
so large a scale. Most of the changes which are 
occurring to the peoples fighting for democracy 
are also occurring to those who are fighting for 
autocracy. Had we all set out to fight for Pres- 
byterianism, many of the same changes would 
have occurred. 



CHAPTER Xiy 

FBOF. DBWET's STABTUNG FOBBGAST 

Could anyone observe the world cataclysm of 
1914-1918 without reaching the conclusion that a 
great civilization had passed awayf 

Yes, millions of people could. But, fortunately 
or unfortunately, evolution doesn't wait for those 
who are evolving to 0. K. the process. A few peo- 
ple are interested in causes : but whether we are 
interested or not, these causes produce effects. 
When we are standing on a railroad track, it 
doesn't seem to matter much whether or not we 
agree with the locomotive. If we stop, look and 
listen, we may adjust ourselves to its advance : but 
if we don't, we won't seriously interfere with 
transportation. 

Just at present I am not trying to change any- 
body's mind. I am not trying to get anyone to 
agree with me. But if we have unloosed forces 
which are sweeping us pell-mell into an altogether 
different order of society — ^an order in which old 
ideas, old notions, old rules of life which we 
thought as fixed as the polar star are going down 
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with a crash — ^the nature and direction of these 
forces should be a moderately interesting study. 

This was on my mind when I asked Prof. John 
Dewey what, according to his best observations, 
the war was doing to the world. I wanted to 
know how a really great philosopher would view 
these doings; some big, calm thinker not bound 
to any system, whose conclusions would not be the 
result of incurable dogma on the one hand, nor 
of impetuous idealism on the other. That is why 
I picked out Prof. Dewey. I had often heard him 
referred to as ** America's leading educator.'* I 
came away feeling that there had been no exag- 
geration. 

At first Prof. Dewey refused to be interviewed. 
**It is too big a subject for any man to tackle," 
he said. Then I began to ask questions, and any- 
one who asks questions with enough earnestness 
and sincerity has Prof. Dewey at his mercy. 

**When Columbus discovered America," he 
asked, ** could anyone have told what the discovery 
would meoQ? To the wise men of the time, it 
meant a new route to the East. People's minds 
are governed by precedent. India was a fact in 
their minds but there was no precedent for 
America. ^Naturally, they couldn't conceive of 
the Western civilization which was to follow. 

"Just now we are fighting for Democracy. 
Democracy is a fact in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans. They think, at least, that they know what 
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it means. It seems certain in my mind that the 
Allies will be victorious, and I believe that they 
will discover democracy : but that democracy will 
be as different from the democracy of their con- 
cepts as the new worid was different from the 
Orient which Columbus sought. 

**We are fighting to do away with the rule of 
kings and kaisers. When we have finished the 
job, we may find that we have done away with the 
rule of money and trade. We are fighting for 
freedom to transact business; but this war may 
easily be the beginning of the end of business. In 
fifty years, it is altogether probable, the whole 
system which we know as * business' to-day will 
have vanished from the eari;h. 

* * Business in the worid we have known has con- 
sisted of the sale of goods and their manufacture 
for sale. For several years now, the manufacture 
and distribution of goods in Europe have largely 
been conducted on a contrary principle. The 
change has already come in America too. We are 
beginning to produce for use, not for sale ; and the 
capitalist is not a capitalist in the sense that he 
was a capitalist before the war. His right to sell 
in the open market, according to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, has been challenged. In France, 
Germany and England, his right to invest his cap- 
ital has very largely been taken away. He must 
manufacture what the government wants him to 
manufacture; he must sell the product at the 
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prices the government sets ; he must pay his help 
whatever the government stipulates ; and if there 
are any profits left over, the government may ap- 
propriate them to pay the costs of war. 

** Doubtless the average business man is willing 
to make these sacrifices. Most of them are wait- 
ing patriotically for the end of the war when they 
hope to resume business on the old principle. But 
there is no reason to believe that the old principle 
will ever be resumed. A world once jarred so far 
from its orbit is not apt to return. It finds other 
attractions, another center, another orbit. Un- 
questionably we are entering a different sort of 
civilization than the earth has ever known. 

*^We never knew before how rich we were. It 
took the war to teach us. When it came to spend- 
ing money for the common good in former times, 
we thought we had to economize. The people who 
controlled money matters always impressed us 
with that necessity, but we have suddenly discov- 
ered that it wasn't necessary at alL I am not ven- 
turing to say what the i)eople of the various na- 
tions will want in the future ; but whatever it is, it 
is unthinkable to me that they will not be perfectly 
ruthless in going after it. 

**If New York City can subscribe a billion dol- 
lars at a time for a Liberty Loan, it can be taxed a 
billion for a Humanity Loan ; and a billion dollars 
could be expended here to the great joy of the 
common people. I do not say that they will want 
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to spend a billion dollars at a time; but if they 
do happen to want something that costs a billion, 
they are quite apt to buy it. Private property 
as a nominal institution will still go on, but it has 
already lost its sanctity, ' ' 

When this interview took place the Russian 
revolution was still commonly referred to in 
America as **the overthrow of the Czar/' Prof. 
Dewey knew better. Although our own War La- 
bor Administration had not yet taken f orm. Prof. 
Dewey saw in Russia a portent for the whole 
world. 

** Germany/* he said, "will not stop with the 
overthrow of kaiserism. England, France and 
America will not rest when the world is made safe 
for political democracy. I do not expect the 
change to be so sudden here, but industrial democ- 
racy is on the way. The rule of the Workmen 
and Soldiers will not be confined to Russia. It 
will spread through Europe ; and this means that 
the domination of all upper classes, even of those 
we have habitually recognized as ^respectable 
society,' is at an end. 

"This revolution may burst upon the world in 
fury, coupled with a reign of terror and extrava- 
gant orgies of new-found power, or it may come 
through the gradual evolution of several decades. 
It is plain that it is coming, but it is not at all 
clear what the rule of the hitherto submerged 
classes will be like/' 
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That it meant to Prof. Dewey something defi- 
nitely different from our present order was very 
evident. He spoke of exi)ected changes not only 
in industrial, economic and political conditions, 
but of changes in the individual psychology, of 
man's and woman's outlook upon the most inti- 
mate and sacred problems of life. 

**Has it occurred to you," he asked, **that the 
most sacred tradition of society may soon under- 
go a most radical change ? Has it occurred to you 
that the family, as we have known it, may soon 
cease to exist f That the terms love, marriage 
and romance may soon come to express altogether 
different ideas to our minds than they do to-day t" 
Prof. Dewey is one of the foremost psychologists 
of the world and I waited eagerly for his expla- 
nation. 

** Please understand two things at first," he 
said. **To begin with, I do not know what this 
change wiU be. In the second place, whatever it is, 
I do not advocate it. I do not advocate any 
change in the ideals of marriage as they exist. I 
do not advocate any revolution in our sex moral- 
ity. I am speaking only as an observer of causes 
and effects, and from that standpoint it seems ap- 
parent that tremendous changes are due. 

**We must recognize," he explained, **that the 
family is now a very different institution from 
what it was a few hundred years ago. In the fam- 
ily of that time, the father was supreme. In the 
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family of to-day, the father may play a most in- 
conspicuous role. The family tradition of obedi- 
ence to parents has survived, but disobedience and 
disresi)ect are common. In the family of former 
times, the father had jurisdiction over his chil- 
dren's lives; he educated them or not as he saw 
fit ; he supported them as he saw fit ; he punished 
them as he saw fit ; he even picked out the partners 
they should marry. To-day he must send them to 
school as long as the State sees fit ; he must sup- 
port them according to standards set by the State ; 
if he punishes them cruelly, he is punished by the 
State ; and he has nothing whatever to say about 
whom they shall marry. 

**What caused the change f Primarily a transi- 
tion from one economic system to another, from 
feudalism to capitalism. Under feudalism the 
family was the economic unit, and an individual 
found his economic security in his relation to the 
family. Under capitalism the individual became 
the economic unit, and a person found his eco- 
nomic security in his individual job. It was in 
the natural course of cause and effect, then, that 
children threw off the yoke of patriarchal rule. 

**Free selection in marriage was probably the 
most significant phenomenon of the new order, 
and the era of romantic marriage dawned upon 
the world. Instead of strengthening the family 
as an institution, however, the contrary result en- 
sued. Divorce became common, separations even 
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more common. In all countries where modem 
industry has developed, the same change is notice- 
able. The family is no longer anything like the 
institution which it was. 

**And now we are entering upon another eco- 
nomic epoch. It has been approaching gradually 
for fifty years, but its progress has been accel- 
erated inestimably by the war. And with the war 
have come three most startling changes in the 
social status of women. 

^^In the first place, the sex balance has been de- 
cisively upset. Many millions of eligible young 
men have been killed. Other millions have been 
rendered unfit for the responsibilities of mar- 
riage. There won't be nearly husbands enough to 
go round; an important factor to be considered 
but by no means the most important. Even more 
important, it seems to me, is the fact that women 
never had so little use for husbands as they have 
to-day in those countries which have been longest 
and hardest in the war. 

"The world war has brought the economic inde- 
pendence of women to a degree which few people 
have ever dreamed of. Women have taken men's 
jobs by the millions. In many they have proved 
more efficient than men. They are already in pos- 
session of economic i)ower and are gaining polit- 
ical power fast. They might abdicate, after the 
war is over, in favor of the men— if they could get 
husbands in return. But they can't do that. 
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Will they abdicate in favor of nothing at allt 
^' There is still another fact to be considered, 
and that is the emphasis that has been placed npon 
child-bearing by all the nations at war. A child 
now has the right to be bom, ai\d his right to be 
fed is being recognized as well as his right to be 
educated. The states are assuming the responsi- 
bility—taking it away from the individual father. 
Economically, husbands were never so little in 
demand. 

'^But there has been no change in human im- 
pulses. Love and the love of children are as 
deeply implanted in human psychology as they 
ever were. They will continue, whatever form of 
expression they will take, and there will be no 
lowering of ideals. Ideals are bom of circum- 
stances, and only those with their eyes to the past 
are shocked when the ideals which no longer work 
give way to others. Our present code of morality, 
it seems, will not fit the new conditions. Shock- 
ing or not, there will be a change. 

"No, I can't say what it will be. Polygamy is 
unthinkable where women are free, but some shift- 
ing from our present ideals of marital monopoly 
seems sure. Not until peace is declared and the 
millions return from the trenches to resume their 
civil life can we safely speculate on what will hap- 
pen. The war will have done unspeakable things 
to them. They will not be the same men who went 
to the front. Whatever will have happened to 
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them will largely determine what will happen to 
society at large^ One thing, however, seems evi- 
dent. They will not submit to the old neglect on 
the part of society again. Whatever they are, 
they are armed and powerful, and they are going 
to insist on a different deal/' 



CHAPTER XV 

WILL CHILDREN GAIN THE RIGHT TO UVB 

The sex balance uj^setl Women economically 
independent! All the nations beginning to con- 
cern themselves with the problem of assuring ade- 
quate care for every child! ** Husbands never so 
unnecessary as they are to-day ! ^ ' To get a line on 
what this combination of circumstances must in- 
evitably lead to I was afraid to go to anyone of 
pronounced radical thought. It would be too easy 
to read into them the complete negation of mar- 
riage. 

On the other hand the United States Govern- 
ment had not undertaken, so far as I could find 
out, any revolutionary measures for child welfare, 
unless the acceptance of the Declaration of the 
War Labor Board might be analyzed as such. 

That Declaration, as Miss Anderson had 
pointed out, had called for equality between the 
sexes as far as the pay envelope was concerned : 
and it had guaranteed to every worker a wage 
that would be sufficient to support himself (and 
why not herself?) and family in health and rea- 
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sonable comfort. What would be the result if the 
telephone girls, for instance, should demand 
wages that would support a family in health and 
reasonable comfort? 

* * Nonsense ! You haven 't any family. You are 
living at home and are only expected to help out 
in the family's income. Or you are boarding in 
one room with another girl — and neither of you 
expects to hold the job after you are married. ' * 

"What has that to do with the casef the girls 
might well reply. * * A lot of male employees aren 't 
married, but the rule applies to them. In fact, it 
was for the express puri>ose of keeping wages 
from falling to the individual standard that the 
rule was made. Does it or does it not apply to 
women workers t ' ' 

And if the telephone girls should organize and 
try for this collective bargain, it would be hard 
to see how they could fail to gain their point. 

Then, with the economic right to raise a family 
secured, would that make any difference in their 
attitude toward love and marriage— especially 
when there were not nearly husbands enough to go 
roimdt 

Once again, I cannot answer. All I can say is 
that revolutionary changes in our economic condi- 
tions in the past have been followed by revolu- 
tionary changes in our ethical concepts. Before 
the advent of capitalism it was not ** moral" for a 
yoxmg woman to defy her parents and marry the 
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man she loved. Presently, hpwever, it became 
highly moral; and the father who still sought to 
assert his traditional rights became the butt of 
ridicule. So radical was the change, in fact, that 
the girl of to-day who marries someone she does 
not love, out of deference to her parents' desires, 
is not considered a very high type of womanhood. 
That is, unless she belongs to one of the royal or 
feudal families — ^to that state of society preceding 
capitalisuL 

The family, as Prof. Dewey had i)ointed out, 
was a much stronger institution in those days 
when it was founded upon economic security in- 
stead of upon romantic marriage. To-morrow, 
with economic security for mother and children 
attained, might not the whole ethical concept of 
monogamous marriage disappear? 

Is it a sin for a woman to have a childf It has 
generally been considered so : and in the ancient 
religions every mother was expected to atone with 
appropriate religious ceremonies. Gradually, 
however, ** mother'' became an even more sacred 
word than "maiden," and only the illegitimate 
mother was held in disgrace. ** Father," in the 
meantime, became so sacred that we named the 
Almighty after him : only in the last 200 years has 
Dad become a joke. 

The vital question is, Will it continue to be a 
sin for a woman to have a child unless that child is 
the issue of a duly registered permanent union 
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between one man and one woman — ^at a time when 
women are amply able to support a family and 
there aren't nearly men enough to go aronndf 

The questions presented such a mass of sugges- 
tions that, as I said, I hesitated to consult any 
flighty * ^ radicals ' ' upon the subject. 

Instead, I went to a practical scientist, a con- 
servative physician, probably the best known child 
specialist in New York. Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin, intellectually and temperamentally, be- 
longs to the old order. He is Professor of the 
Diseases of Children at the New York Post-Grad- 
uate School and Hospital, the author of several 
books on child welfare and a man who has given 
his whole life to philanthropic work for children. 
At the time he was particularly concerned with 
the problems of the child in wartime, the malnutri- 
tion and delinquency to which, under war condi- 
tions, children have historically been subjected. 

**What must the United States do," I asked 
him, **in order to conserve its children? Is the 
care of children still an individual problem? Ob- 
viously, there is no more important question be- 
fore the Nation : in these times when almost every 
national need is being met by national action, must 
this problem still be left to the individual parents 
or to charity? Or is there a national program, a 
prescription for child welfare which you would 
urge as a collective policy?'' 

** There are two ways to approach the ques- 
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tion,'^ the doctor began. ** There is the welfare 
of the chUd and of society at large; and on the 
other hand the practical considerations which 
compel us to abandon any theory, no matter how 
good it may sound, as soon as it is seen to run 
counter to the fixed convictions of almost every- 
body. No matter how scientific a prescription is, 
it can't do any good if the patient wonH take it. 
One type of doctor then will content himself with 
giving the patient something he will take, even 
though its benefits be relatively small. Another 
will leave his prescription and put it up to the 
jmtient to swallow it or suffer. From which angle 
do you want me to answer your question!'^ 

** Which kind of a doctor are youf I asked in 
reply. 

"A doctor hasn't done his full duty," he an- 
swered, ''until he has at least tried his best to 
make the patient accept the prescription which 
will cure. On the other hand, I have no patience 
with these social doctors who lose interest in the 
case simply because their theories are not ac- 
cepted. There is a certain type of Socialist, for 
instance, who has a theoretically sound prescrip- 
tion for the abolition of poverty. But the public 
won't take the prescription, and the Socialist 
sulks. Can you depend upon him to work for 
child welfare, to find homes for homeless children 
and mothers for the motherless ? Not he. He has 
offered his cure, and if society doesn't take it, so 
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much the worse for society. If you will try to 
make it plain that I am not prescribing for 
America in any such spirit I will try to give the 
prescription which I believe we must eventually 
accept. 

^^In the first place, America IS her children. 
Without her children America would cease to 
exist. America cannot afford to let one of the 
least of these, her children, suffer. If poverty 
saps their lives, it is true that we must abolish 
poverty as far as children are concerned. The 
Socialist contention is perfectly scientific in that, 
only we must do much more than abolish their 
physical poverty. We might give our children all 
the food, clothing and shelter they could possibly 
use ond still leave them in a state of terrible pov- 
erty. 

^^ Taking children from poor homes and putting 
them in rich institutions would be treason to hu- 
manity, and most institutions are not even rich. 
A child's need for mother love is just as great as 
its need for milk. The physical death rate in 
some of the best of our institutions is frightful. 
The spiritual death rate is probably greater. Any 
scheme which tends to break up the home and sub- 
stitutes collective care for a mother's personal 
love and watchfulness over her own brood is in- 
human and unnatural. And still it seems that 
society must assume collective responsibility for 
the support of every child. '* 
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"Howl^^ I asked. 

**I am a physician,'^ the doctor answered, "not 
a sociologist To me the important question is not 
how we shall do it. I don't care how. I only say 
that we must do it. There are several ways sug- 
gested. One is to be more severe in our prosecu- 
tion of neglectful or deserting parents ; to compel 
the father to work steadily and to provide suitable 
conditions at home. It is the system which is 
generally in use to-day, the only objection to it 
being that it often doesn't work. Another method 
seems to me more simple, but it would probably be 
met with more clamorous objections." 

"And that isf I asked impatiently. 

"TO ENDOW EVEEY CHILD.'' 

Four words! But I don't know that I ever 
heard four such meaningful words before. They 
seemed simple, but when the doctor began to 
I>oint out their meaning the Russian revolution 
looked small in comparison. 

"To endow every childt" I asked. "To take 
from the individual the responsibility for the 
child's support!" 

"How many children have you?" the doctor 
asked. 

"None," I said. 

"What salary do you get?" 

I told hiuL 

"I know one father of ten," he went on, "who 
has an income of about one-fourth as much. Just 
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who, I want to know, is dodging his responsibil- 
ity! Those ten children are all capable of becom- 
ing good, stalwart Americans if they are not de- 
stroyed by poverty. They have a good father and 
mother, who wonld be almost ideal parents if it 
were not for the hardness developed by overwork 
and want But the minnte I suggest solving that 
problem for them the man in yonr position is 
afraid that Tony's character is going to be under- 
mined. Pardon me if I suggest that the collective 
handling of this problem would increase rather 
than diminish individual responsibility. As a 
matter of fact, piling more responsibilities on one 
man's shoulders than he is able to bear creates 
discouragement, and discouragement ends in run- 
ning away from all responsibility. If we expect 
our soldiers to do their full duty, we must see to it 
that they are fully equipped. We must not exi)ect 
them to face the enemy's cannon with bare fists. 
If we should habitually compel them to do that, 
the greatest heroes in the world would soon learn 
to run away. And yet we expect Tony to present 
society with ten first-class citizens without finan- 
cial equipment enough to bring up one. What I 
suggest is merely a universal child insurance ; not 
merely insuring parents against funeral expenses, 
but actually assuring the child's life and health 
and happiness. And I would increase everybody 's 
responsibility to bring about that much-desired 
end. 
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** Surely Tony should be made to work. But so 
should everybody^ whether he has children or not. 
And from the wealth thus created the Nation 
would not find it difficult to provide adequately for 
all onr children. '* 

**Prankly/' the doctor added, "I do not think 
the American i>eople are in any mood to accept 
such a prescription now. They do not see the 
urgent necessity of it, and the suggestion goes 
counter to some very deep-seated beliefs. A sud- 
den crisis might put the whole situation before 
them in a new light, so that they would consent 
to such a radical departure from their accustomed 
habits ; but I am not optimistic enough to expect 
them to see it now. All I hope for immediately 
is that we shall begin to deal with the question 
from the new angle. 

**If Tony, for instance, were to go to the aver- 
age Charities Department to-day, explaining that 
his income was not enough to support a family of 
ten, the Charities Department would almost cer- 
tainly suggest that some of the children be taken 
away and placed in an institution for dependent 
children. This is a sort of civic kidnapping which 
violates the most sacred instincts of the parents 
and condemns the innocent children to a certain 
amount of helplessness and hopelessness. 

**iyhat the department should do, and what we 
should all insist on the department's doing, is to 
increase the family's income to a point where Mr. 
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and'Mrs. Tony can care adequately for the whole 
brood. This could be done if the money that is 
expended in keeping children in institutions were 
deflected to the family home. Such work should, 
of course, be guarded by careful investigation and 
oversight Such an attitude on the part of our 
charities generally would be a big step in the right 
direction. The whole problem cannot be solved^ 
however, until we as a community insist upon the 
adequate support of all children in their own 
homes, not waiting for the individual parents to 
plead their poverty. 

** There would be no limit to the size of fam- 
ilies,'^ I suggested, *4f there were no personal re- 
sponsibility to pay for their support. '^ 

** There is no limit to the size of families to- 
day, '^ he answered, ** among the very poorest of 
our population ; no limit except the limit of human 
endurance. Undoubtedly some of our middle- 
class people, with good homes but imcertain 
finances, would have larger families than they 
have to-day, but I cannot see any disaster to 
society in that. ' ' 

**But,*' I protested again, ** would not thou- 
sands of yoxmg couples rush into hasty marriages, 
knowing that the cost of bearing and rearing chil- 
dren would be assumed by Uncle Samf 

**I should hope so,'' the doctor answered. **I 
should hope that marriages would be about eight 
or ten years more hasty than they are to-day. 
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Physically and psychologically^ early marriages 
are the best Normally^ people should mate be- 
fore they become too set in their ways and too 
incapable of adjusting themselves to each other. 
And there is nothing that threatens the social 
health any more than this condition which makes 
early marriages almost impossible. For ten years 
after they should be happily mated our young men 
are left to sow their wild oats — because they think 
they can't afford to get married. It shouldn't 
cost anything to get married. If the choice must 
be made, the tax should lie heaviest upon those 
who don't. They should at least be made to pay 
for their freedom by contributing an equal share 
to the support of our children." 

"But would not some women have children 
without marrying," I asked, "if the problem of 
economics were solved for them? Wouldn't there 
be an increase in illegitimacy t" 

"Not if I had my way," he answered. "If I 
had my way there wouldn't be any illegitimate 
children. I would make them all legitimate, no 
matter who brings them forth." 

Dr. Chapin, as I said, is not a "radical." He 
is a sincere believer in marriage and the home — 
in conventional marriage and monogamy* But he 
is also a believer in humanity, and he doesn't think 
that there is any people on earth so free from sin 
that they can afford to punish mothers and babies 
for being mothers and babies. 
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As a child specialist he has become well ac- 
quainted with the problem of illegitimate children 
and he has found happy homes and pure mother- 
hood for very many of them. 

** Utterly bad women, '* he said, **do not become 
mothers, thongh it is qnite possible for ns to make 
them bad afterward by denying their children a 
right to live. The women of the streets do not 
have children, either they use illegal preventives 
or they are kept from motherhood by the diseases 
of their calling. I have fonnd in my own observa- 
tion that the nnmarried mother is nsnally the vic- 
tim of unrestrained love. The illegitinfate child 
may be and often is a better endowed child, phys- 
ically, mentally and spiritually, than the average 
legitimate duld. That is because the love that 
brought him into being was so spontaneous, so 
deep, so intense that it broke through all the con- 
ventional restrictions, even the restrictions of re- 
spectability and morality.'' 

^'And you would make all such children legiti- 
mated 

**Why notf the doctor asked in reply. ** Ob- 
viously, if a sin has been committed, the child is 
not responsible. But more to the x>oint in this dis- 
cussion, the Nation cannot afford to wreck these 
yoxmg lives either through poverty or disgrace or 
by turning them over to the mechanical charity of 
institutions.'' 

"And you would have society as a whole endow 
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all such children, providing its mother or its legal 
guardian with sufficient funds to assure its ample 
support throughout childhood f" 

**I would have society at large endow ALL chil- 
dren/' the doctor amended — ** children of the 
poor and children of the rich; children of the 
married and children of the unmarried. If we 
attempt to discriminate against the rich in such a 
matter^ it only ends in discriminating against the 
poor. 

**If, for instance, our schools were made free to 
the poverty-stricken, while the children of the 
well-to-do were compelled to pay tuition, many 
of the very poor would take their children out of 
school rather than admit their poverty and«accept 
the charity. Suppose our parks were free only to 
those who could prove absolute poverty, how many 
children of the poor would enter them? The great 
majority, I believe, would not. 

*^As to the expense, it has been pretty well 
proved that it is cheaper for society to keep a 
child in school than to let him run at large. It is 
cheaper to keep children in the parks and play- 
grounds than it is to keep them on the streets. 
It is cheaper to produce good citizens than to pro- 
duce criminals. It is cheaper to keep children well 
fed, happy and brimful of health than to let them 
get sick and miserable and sore at the world they 
live in. The real trouble is that, although it is 
far cheaper in the long run, so many parents 
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either lack the capital or the natural ability to 
keep them thus. Society then has to "pary the bill 
eventually in hospitals, poorhonses, insane asy- 
lums and prisons,*and in general loss of efficiency 
even among those who do not become utter dere- 
licts. But the Nation does not lack either the cap- 
ital or the intelligence. If we camiot all save 
individually, we can save collectively. Every step 
toward social insurance is proof of that. All the 
fire, li'f e and accident insurance schemes, in fact, 
are demonstrations that collective saving and col- 
lective acceptance of certain responsibilities are 
more economical and more efficient in the long run 
than individual saving and the individual accept- 
ance of all these risks. 

* * In my practice, ' ^ the doctor concluded, * * I have 
seen something of the way this placing of the 
whole economic burden of children upon their 
individual parents works. Eather, how it doesn't 
work. I have seen the largest families living in 
the smallest houses, because with so many children 
they had to cut down on the rent. There is cer- 
tainly no advantage to society in that, although a 
few childless individuals may be better off finan- 
cially because of it. I have also seen young men 
and women putting all thoughts of marriage out 
of their minds because they cannot accept the 
financial responsibility for it; because mother- 
hood, the greatest of all services to society, 
doesn't pay. Such a situation can only lead to 
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immorality, neurasthenia or defeated existence in 
one form or another ; and if as a nation we do not 
take up the responsibility, it can only end in na- 
tional defeat. No, I am not a sociologist: but I 
can't see that it takes a sociologist to perceive 
that our children have a right to live, and that 
marriage should not be denied to our youth in 
Nature's normal mating season, to become a lux- 
ury for the prosperous and the middle-aged.'' 



CHAPTER XVI 

FBOFESSOB VEBLEK INTEBVIEW3 ME 

I HAD just returned from Washington. I had 
been interviewing the big leaders of American in- 
dustry and the great organizers of American labor. 
From all angles^ from executives and engineers, 
from bankers and workingmen, from manufactur- 
ers and labor xmion delegates, I had heard one 
phrase, repeated and emphasized and repeated 
again: that was ** Industrial Democracy. '^ Not 
only was everybody for it: everybody seemed to 
agree that it had almost if not quite arrived. 
Each had his special interpretation of the term, 
perhaps, but there was a unanimity and uniform 
enthusiasm for the new ideal that astonished me. 

Now, I am a sort of a Socialist : and Socialism 
and industrial democracy have always had very 
much the same meaning to me. I was thrilled, ex- 
cited. I wanted like everything to talk it all over 
with certain Socialist acquaintances. So I tele- 
phoned to Art Yoxmg. 

I found that Mr. Young was **in court. '* That 
very afternoon the Federal District Attorney was 
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doing his best to send him and several other Social- 
ists to jail for the rest of their natural lives. It 
was not claimed that these men were pro-German. 
It was expressly conceded that they were not. But 
along with scores of other Socialists throughout 
the country, they were being tried for criticiziBg 
the Government in words and pictures which the 
Government called seditious. Somehow, when I 
talked things over, I failed to gush as I had ex- 
pected to. 

Was our Government becoming Socialistic? If 
so, what were all the Socialists kicking about? 
Were our industries becoming socialized? If so, 
why was it necessary to send so many Socialists 
to jail? The situation confused me, and I looked 
up the most matter-of-fact economist I could find. 
For absolute detachment from the turmoil of the 
day, I could think of no one who would equal 
Thorstein Veblen : and so I went to him and asked 
for an interview. 

Mr. Veblen refused. He has a rule against be- 
ing interviewed. I talked with him for three hours, 
but he wouldn't answer any of my questions. He 
asked others instead. I promised that I wouldn't 
interview him: but I have no rules against any 
sufficiently matter-of-fact economist interviewing 
me. That is what Mr. Veblen did, and I see no rea- 
son on earth why I shouldn't tell about it. 

**Are you sure," he asked, *Hhat American in- 
dustry is becoming socialized?" 
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* * Sure, ' ' I replied. * * The War ladiistries Board 
is running everything. It teUs the manufactur- 
ers just what they must manufacture and allows 
them just so much material with which to manuf ac- 
ture it. It has practically eliminated competition : 
and instead of allowing products to be sold in the 
open market, it is actually setting limits to the 
prices which may be asked. The War Labor Ad- 
ministration, on the other hand, is preventing 
strikes, sometimes by giving the strikers more than 
they demand. It is conceded everywhere that the 
worker has a right to live, and a right to wages 
at least sufficient to keep himself and family in 
health and reasonable comfort." 

"Does he still have the right to strike?'' the 
professor asked. 

** Hardly,'' I answered. **The right to strike 
has not been taken away by law : but the new con- 
ditions make it practically compulsory to submit 
all grievances to the War Labor Board. I under- 
stand, however, that the individual rights of the 
workers are stiU guaranteed by the Constitution." 

**Is there anything about the War Industries 
Board or the War Labor Board in the Constitu- 
tion?" he asked. 

* * No, ' ' I said, * * they are extra-legal bodies. ' ' 
**And they are running everything?" 
**They seem to be." 

"Have you heard of any movement to abolish 
them!'^ 
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**No," I said, "not at least for the duration of 
the war. They seem to be generally recognized as 
necessary.'^ 

"And these civil rights which yon spesk of," he 
asked, "are they recognized as necessary?" 

" There doesn't seem to be any great enthusiasm 
for them," I admitted. "The courts may seem 
harsh in their punishment of those who criticise 
the <]k>vemment, but they aren't anywhere near as 
harsh as the average man in the street. There 
is an almost unanimous feeling against everybody 
who seems in any way to be opposed to the war. 
If some of them weren't jailed, they would prob* 
ably be lynched instead. ' ' 

"Even some who are absolutely innocent!" 

"Probably." 

"In spite of their constitutional rights!" 

"Yes." 

"Tell me," he said, "just what these constitu- 
tional rights are." 

"A free press," I said, "and free speedi, the 
right to express any opinion and to criticize any 
political act or any i)erson in the Government; 
also the right to free contract and " 

"What do you mean by free contract?" he 
asked. 

"I suppose," I answered, "that it means the 
right to sell one's labor anywhere one wishes for 
whatever wage one may be able to get." 

"Regardless of whether the wage is sufficient to 
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support the worker and his family in health and 
reasonable comfort?'* 

**Yes," I admitted. **The Constitution guar- 
anteed the right to look for a job, but it never 
guaranteed a job. Then, if the worker did find a 
job, the Constitution didn't guarantee that he 
wouldn't starve to death just the same. It was 
strangely silent on the right to a living wage." 

^^And these other rights?" the professor asked, 
* * are they guaranteed ? Is the press free ? " 

**It is supposed to be," I said, **if it doesn^ 
print anything to which the Postmaster General or 
one of his subordinates may take exception. Con- 
gress recently passed an espionage law leaving 
the judicial determination of what may be printed 
to the Postmaster General." 

''What does the Constitution have to say about 
that?" 

' ' It says that Congress shall pass no law abridg- 
ing the right of free speech." 

''Is this espionage law working?" he asked. 

''It is,'^ I said, "hundreds of people have been 
sent to jail for violating it— many of th^n under 
sentence of twenty years." 

"Is the Constitution working?" he asked. 

"It must be," I said, remembering that making 
any contemptuous reference to the Constitution 
was one of the crimes defined in the espionage law. 

"Could we have a free press in war-time?" was 
the next question. 
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** Nobody seems to think so,'' I answered. 
**That is, nobody except the Socialists who are be- 
ing sent to jaiL ' ' 

**Do you happen to know,'' he asked, ** where all 
these notions of hnman rights originated?" 

**Yes," I said. **The statement of these in- 
alienable rights was the very back-bone of the 
French Revolution and of our own Declaration of 
Independence. Certain truths were held to be seli- 
evident: among them that all men were created 
free and equaL " 

"Are these things self-evident still?" 

"I don't know," I answered. 

**Were there any slaves in America in those 
days?" 

**Yes, Jefferson owned a few." 

* * Were they created free ? " 
I did not answer. 

* * Were they all equal to Jefferson ? " 
Again I did not answer. 

**How did these things come to be self-evident 
at that time?" he asked, **at the period which 
included the French and American revoln* 
tions?" 

**It was a great transition period," I replied, 
*Hhe period of transition from feudalism to capi- 
talism. In order that capitalist industry might be 
developed, it was necessary that labor should be 
freed from the soil — free to work for whatever 
master it might choose, at whatever wages might 
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be determined by the law of supply and demand. 
It was also necessary that the capitalist should be 
free to embark on any enterprise, free to hire men 
as cheaply as he could get them and to sell his 
product at whatever price the market might 
bring/' 

**Did the revolution accomplish all thisf 

"Unquestionably/' I said, 

**And the capitalist now produces whatever he 
sees fit to produce and sells it in the open market, 
securing his labor at whatever wage the individual 
workers are wiUing to sell their labor for! V' 

** Hardly/' I said. **He makes whatever the 
War Industries Board permits him to make, sells 
it at prices which the War Industries Board sets, 
and pays his labor whatever the National War La- 
bor Board declares he must." 

* * How do you accoimt for it f " he asked. 

"We are passing through another period of 
transition, ' ' was the only reply I could make. 

"Which of these world changes produced the 
Constitution and our Federal Government!" was 
the next question. 

"The transition from feudalism to capitalism," 
I answered. 

"And which produced the War Industries 
Board and the War Labor Administration!" 

"The transition from capitalism to this new 
system, whatever it is, which everybody is calling 
Industrial Democracy." 
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^^And which period produced the watchwords 
of individnal rights — ^the ideal of free speech, free 
contract and that sort of thingf 

**The former,'* I said. 

^'How long ago was thatf 

**A hundred and fifty years or thereabout/' 

'^And which produced the ideal of the living 
wage and the notion that industry should be the 
servant of society at large instead of the private 
property of the individual adventurer!'' 

"The present," was my obvious reply. 

"Thank you," said the professor, just as though 
I had given him some information. I knew I 
hadn't. Not a thing had been brought out which 
any schoolboy could not have answered just as 
welL 

"What are you driving at!" I asked him. *'Do 
you mean that these ancient ri^ts no longer in- 
spire the i)eople of America?" 

"Do they!" he asked. "Or is it true that that 
was 150 years ago, and that the people are get- 
ting impatient of those who are most loudly pro- 
claiming that they stand on their constitutional 
rights?" 

"Do you mean," I asked, "that the average 
American is so interested in getting a living wage 
that he is no longer enthusiastic over his right 

to " I hesitated. I hardly knew just what 

"right" would make the most rhetorical balance 
here. 
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^^His right to work for lessf the professor 
asked. 

^ ^ Seriously, ' ' I protested, ' 'is it possible that we 
are so engrossed in the solid, material benefits of 
the present change that we are losing the idealism 
which inspired the founders of our BepnbUcf Is 
it possible that we are so interested in the attain- 
ment of economic security that we have ceased to 
care about our right to——'' I hesitated again. 

'^About our right to be insecure?'' he queried. 

''Is it possible," I began again, "that our whole 
])olitical fabric is decaying and that this new in- 
dustrial administration is takiag its place f Is that 
why CSongress apparently abdicated and left the 
real administration of the cotmtry to these extra- 
legal bodies!" 

"Has Congress abdicated?" he asked. 

"Not oflScially," I answered. "But no one has 
seemed to care what Congress did or did not do, 
so long as it did not interfere with the plans of the 
Administration. ' ' 

"What is Congress?" he asked. 

"It is a body composed of representatives of all 
the people to take such action as the people con- 
sider advisable." 

"And what is the War Industries Board?" 

"A body composed of the representatives of 
American industries to take such action as is in- 
dustrially necessary." 

"And what is the War Labor Board?" 
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^'A body com])08ed of representative employers 
and employees to find the conditions niK>n which 
it is i>ossible for them to work in harmony.'' 

''And which of these bodies has been actoally 
gdveming the conntry — the one which has been de- 
bating on what action is advisable, or the ones 
which have been finding out what actions are neces- 
sary?'' 

There was only one answer and I gave it Our 
old political fabric, I declared, was practically 
dead, even if it hadn't been officially embalmed as 
yet : and no one could expect a dead body to do 
things. 

'^But isn't there something a dead bnt not enft- 
balmed body can dof " the professor asked. 

'*It may give off a bad odor," I remarked. 

'* Was it the War Industries Board," he asked, 
*'or the War Labor Board which passed the es- 
pionage law?" 

'*What are you driving at?" I asked again. 
*' Won't you state in a sentence or two why it is 
that a country plunging headlong into what seems 
like socialism is cheerfully jailing so many Social- 
ists?" 

**I refuse to be interviewed," said Mr. Veblen* 
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CHAPTER XVn 



CONCLUSION 



Onb of my first newspaper assignments in New 
York was to write up a ** self -government school 
somewhere on the East Side. The teachers, I was 
told, had nothing to do but teach : the discipline of 
the school was entirely in the hands of the stu- 
dents. They made their own laws, devised their 
own punishments and elected their own legisla- 
tors, judges and administrators. I was enthusias- 
tic for the story. I remembered my own school 
days under the hated tyranny of the teachers and 
this wonderful application of ** democracy'' was 
just what I was waiting for. 

That was five years ago. 

I never wrote the story. Everything panned out 
exactly according to the prospectus, but the exhi- 
bition of applied democracy left me unutterably 
depressed. 

Straight lines of little kids, eight years old and 
up, marched in perfect step from class to class. 
Their joyless faces turned neither to left nor 
right They might have been marching to a f ao- 
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tory for all that anyone could tdL There was 
nothing of spontaneous childhood, nothing of 
the nnndy glory of life in any of their move- 
ments. 

Just once was the monotony broken* On a stair- 
way between two halls, one listless yonngster 
broke the line. Another, probably two years older, 
whose sacred duty it was to keep the line straight, 
stepped np and punched the delinquent marcher 
in the ear. The youngster whimpered and stepped 
back into place. Law and order had triumphed. 
The line was saved. 

On investigation, I found that the elections in 
this school were tremendously exciting. It was 
every child's ambition to be elected Chief of Po- 
lice. If he couldn't hope for that, a judgeship 
would do : a judge, if he were a live wire, might in- 
flict nearly as much torture as a policeman. 

The '^legislature" had just one function: to 
think up new restrictions to place on everybody. 
Scarcely a day passed but some new *' crime" was 
invented. Perfect order having been attained in 
school hours, they began to regulate life outside of 
school : but not having direct authority to punish 
here, the children began reporting eadi other to 
the city police. A child who threw a gum-wrapper 
in the street was immediately apprehended. If 
one of them rang a neighbor's bell and scooted, he 
was sure to be caught. The only thing that broke 
up the practice, I was told, was that the informers 
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were invariably disappointed in the ptmisliments 
meted out. 

Altogether they were the most orderly and sad- 
dest group of children I ever saw. 

Some time later I was sent to investigate a 
qneer school in the Bronx : Public School No. 45, 
Angelo Patri principal. In this school, to all ap- 
pearances, tiiere were no rules. The children, at 
least, didn't seem to be conscious of any. They 
were not ' ' self-governing. ' ' A policeman, to them, 
was tiie blue-coated friend who lifted them over the 
crossing. A legislature was a place where good 
boys might go to by-and-bye ; but like another place 
which answers that description, nobody seemed 
anxious to go. They were all too busy. And they 
were all having too much fun. 

I saw 300 of them in one big room. Twenty 
teachers were on hand but they were not trying 
to naaintain order. They were having fun with 
the kids. There was a bedlam of noise but no 
one seemed to hear it. Not a child seemed to no- 
tice my coming in. They were all too interested 
in what was going on. 

There were twenty groups. Some of them weire 
dancing. Some were playing games. Some were 
enacting a pantomime. Some were drawing pic- 
tures. All were radiant, many of them screaming 
with delight. In one window, an eight-year-old kid, 
utterly oblivious to the pandemonium, was writing 
a free-verse poem that had just occurred to hinu 
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This was play-time in Public S€^mm>1 45. The 
"discipline'' of working hours, however, was not 
much different. There was no great noise or dis- 
order then, but no all-pervading fear that the 
sacred silence might be broken. The children 
didn't mardi to their classes. They scampered if 
they felt like it, and sauntered if they had a differ- 
ent need. They went by twos or threes as the 
spirit moved, but they went gaily, expectantly, all 
alert and alive, each with boundless faith in the 
hour just ahead. And they were going, remember, 
to their classes. 

For work in Public School 45 was hardly distin- 
guishable from play. Arithmetic might be learned 
through cooking and figuring up the cost of the 
meals. Geometry might be learned through mak- 
ing tables and chairs, botany through long tramps 
in the woods, spelling through actualcfro^^ ^ the 
school's printing office and drawing through the 
creation of real posters advertising real articles, 
which real business men sometimes bought and 
paid for. 

The memory of these two schools has remained 
with me ever since. To-day that memory is in- 
extricably connected with two other pictures in 
my mind — one of a ** self-governing " group of 
100,000,000 grown-up children inhabiting this 
hemisphere in the year 1914, the other the picture 
of a new and strange order, abrogating most of 
the cock-sure formulas which we had called Demoo- 
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racy but extending to everyone a hearty welcome 
to the fullest possible realization of life. 

I am not fastidious about terms. I leave it to 
my readers to decide which of these two schools — 
and which of these two civilizations — is the more 
democratic : the one devoted to government by for- 
mula or the one devoted to respect for fact. 

**But isn't compulsion necessary?" I asked An- 
gelo PatrL "DonH you believe, at least, in com- 
pulsory education f 

**0h, yes/' he said. **My idea of compulsory 
education is to compel the school to be so inter- 
esting that no child can stay away. '' 

Someone's idea of the prosecution of this war 
was to organize the machinery with which we were 
working so that 100,000,000 people would work in 
harmony. I do not claim that the job was ever 
quite completed, any more than I would claim per- 
fection for Angelo Patri's school : but it is obvious 
that a sufficient change has been made so that it 
will be very difficult to resume our sad old for- 
mulas. 

And the change, let me emphasize in Professor 
Woodworth's words, did not come because we were 
fighting for Democracy but because we were fight- 
ing on so large a scale. 

It will be difficult, I say, to resume the old or- 
der. It is conceivable, however, that Congress 
might enact a law to abolish the War Industries 
Board and the other agencies which transformed 
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our coimtry within a few months from a state of 
helplessness to one of irresistible power. But 
would sach action result in abolishing these 
boards f And if it did abolish the boards, would 
it abolish the co-operation which they have 
brought about? 

The National War Labor Board might be abol* 
ished and every Government guarantee entitling 
each worker to a living wage withdrawn. Bat 
would the American worker, with a year of differ^ 
ent experience behind him, calmly consent to a 
program of starvation! 

I wiQ not answer. It is obvious, however, that 
Congress can not abolish the American worker, 
but the American worker cotdd abolish Congress. 

Early in 1917 a revolution in Bussia cheered 
the heart of almost every American. It was fol- 
lowed by a revolution which American democrats 
could not possibly understand. In the first revo- 
lution, the Bussians abolished czardouL In the 
second they cried: '^Down with the Constituent 
Assembly — All Power to the Soviets f The Sov- 
iets were the industrial organizations of Bussia 
who had functioned temporarily as an industrial 
administration. 

In America we also had an industrial adminis- 
tration, but few Americans seemed to know it. 
Th^e was no thought of abolishing Congress but 
only the hope that Congress would be good. But 
if Congress had not been good— if our old form of 
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politioal government had fonnd it impossible to 
get ont of the way of the big, new, necessary ma- 
chine — a far different chapter of American history 
might easily have been written. As it was, these 
extra-l^al agendes conducted the war and con- 
stituted the real government of America in the 
most eventful year through which we ever {Missed. 

During that period, American labor ceased to 
be a commodity in the full sense of the term: it 
might continue to demand higher and higher 
wages, but it could not be forced to a standard of 
living below that of reasonable health and com- 
fort 

During that period, most of the products of the 
oountry also ceased to be commodities in the for- 
mer sense. Price-fixing began and profits were 
no longer determined solely by the law of supply 
and demand. 

During that period the whole system of prodne- 
tion for profit was practically swept away and 
production for the Nation's need was instituted to 
take its place. Profits and profiteers there were, 
but the basic motive of industry had been changed. 

During that period, our industries were moM- 
lized for a common end and competition was prac- 
tically abolished. 

And during that period, we made our first Na- 
tional effort to abolish the labor turnover and to 
keep the man-power of the country steadily and 
productively employed. Before this we had ac- 
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cepted strikes and unemployment and industrial 
depression as visitations of fate, and each sne- 
ceeding Congress proved impotent to deal with 
them. NoWy although Congress seemed as impo- 
tent as ever, the Nation was dealing with them in 
a vital way. It didn't aholish strikes and imem- 
ployment and the lahor turnover ; but it took the 
first concrete steps toward their abolition, with so 
much success that America won the war. 

What next? Without assuming the role of 
prophet, one may reach a few obvious condnsions. 
The old system broke down. It didn't work. That 
is why it was Huperseded. The new system worked 
so well that it surprised the world. One would 
like to say that it is unthinkable that we shall at- 
tempt to take up the broken-down system again, 
but it is not unthinkable. Nations, like individ- 
uals, have an infinite capacity for making fools of 
themselves, and there is no natural law that for- 
bids us to try anything twice. All that is un- 
thinkable is that this broken-down system will 
work. And if it doesn 't work, we shall be very apt 
to return to the one that did. 

Sooner or later, then, it is to be expected that 
America will begin to prosecute peace with some- 
thing of the same energy and intelligence with 
which she prosecuted the war. And as in the war 
there was no cut-and-dried plan, but a constant 
development toward co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion, we may expect that development to continue. 
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The living wage, then, may be considered estab- 
Ushed. Price-fixing has begun. Strikes occur 
daily, but most of them are mere formalities, and 
the strikers return to work as soon as they get 
their grievances before the National Labor Board. 
On this board, the right to organize is considered 
sacred, also the right to collective bargaining; 
while the workers themselves have 50 per cent rep- 
resentation in the tribunal which is to hear their 
case. Generally, then, they win their point ; and 
in some cases, they get m^re than they are strik- 
ing for. That was the story of 1918. There is 
no reason to believe that this process will stop. 

At first, every raise in wages was added to the 
price of the commodity ; and when the process had 
been completed in a sufficient number of indus- 
tries, the wage-increase was found to have been 
more than swallowed up in the increased cost of 
living. With the advent of price-fixing, however, 
a new economic factor began to assert itself. 

There was a very general howl from the old-line 
capitalists. They must pay a living wage and 
generally they had to concede a shorter workday, 
too ; but there was no maximum, no limit to what 
labor might demand. Prices, in addition, were 
fixed, so that there was no chance of getting more 
for the product. What was to hinder labor from 
striking until every chance for profit had been 
squeezed from the industry, until industry itself 
was ** paralyzed by the unchecked greed of the 
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workers f ' ' And so the agitation for a ^ ^maxinmrn 
wage** began. 

Labor became alarmed. To the average nnion 
man, the idea of a maximnm wage was abhorrent. 
It meant fixing a limit to his human opjiortonities. 
It meant consigning him eternally to a certain 
level of achievement. If labor were allowed to go 
on indefinitely, gaining a little every year, it might 
be content : bnt to be told that, whatever happened, 
it cotild only go so far — ^well, the mere mention of 
the suggestion provoked uniform suspicion. And 
while American capital and American labor 
seemed to be lining up on this issue, the war 
neared its end.. , 

In Russia, in the meantime, the same issue had 
been met: and the capitalist had been squeezed 
from industry. Incidentally, industry itself had 
been so badly squeezed that few Americans looked 
favorably on any such solution. It had resulted 
in general chaos for Russia, we said, and there 
was no danger of the crazy scheme being copied 
anywhere else. But hardly had the Central Pow- 
ers begun their suit for peace than it became ap- 
parent that dreaded Bolshevism had begun to 
function there as well. 

One does not have to be a prophet to observe 
that the influences which produced Bolshevism in 
Europe are at work in America as well. With 
labor once in the saddle, there is no question con- 
cerning the direction it will go. Ajid the only 
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limit it will recognize is everything that can be 
grasped. 

The only question then is what method Ameri- 
can labor Will pursue in gaining everything that 
labor can possibly achieve. Will it instantan- 
eously squeeze out the capitalists t The answer is 
that it has shown no tendency to do so yet. While 
almost every other nation on earth has been torn 
with a class struggle, the United States has 
worked industrial miracles amid unprecedented 
industrial harmony. 

Will American workers then continue to co- 
operate with American employers 1 That depends, 
it may be said without prophecy, on whether 
American employers continue to co-operate with 
them. The Industrial Administration of America, 
imperfect as it has been, has wrought a constant 
development toward co-operation. Necessity, not 
idealism, pointed the way. If the Nation is not 
to be torn in two, that development must continue : 
and it may be expected to continue through a con- 
tinued industrial administration. 

And as to the maximum wage! Can we have 
continued ** collective bargaining** in a market 
which has ceased to be a market and where every- 
thing in the nature of a bargain is impossible? 
The employer once called it a bargain when star- 
vation compelled the worker to sell himself for 
less than a living wage. The worker may still 
call it bargaining when power x>ermits him to ex- 
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act the full product of his toil In neither case is 
bargaining the correct term, but it is the one in 
use and, therefore, the only one that can be used. 

With an industrial adndnistration in continued 
operation, there is every hope for a peaceful tran- 
sition to complete ownership and control of Amer- 
ica by its useful workers. Without such an 
administration, the class struggle must proceed in 
violence and disorder. In one case the workers 
will continue to strike, regardless of what wages 
are received and regardless of any attempt to set 
a maximuuL In the other, they may be expected 
to find out just how great a return in wages an 
industry wUl stand. 

In the former situation, the inevitable tendency 
will be to paralyze industry as it was paralyz^ 
in Bussia. In the latter, there will be every motive 
to secure uninterrupted maximum production. 

The workers then will be as interested as the 
capitalists in economical production. They will 
be anxious to eliminate competition, to simplify 
distribution, to save labor and to reduce prices to 
such a figure that things will almost sell them- 
selves. They will not only be interested in their 
own industries but in the manufacture of every- 
thing they need. Insofar as capitalists are mana- 
gers and planners of industry, these are the things 
which interest them as well : only insofar as they 
are exploiters will they object to any help toward 
solving these problems that the workers may con- 
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tribute. From * * collective bargaining ' ' the work- 
ers may gradually advance to collective manage- 
ment ; not through any political, debating-society 
methods, but through first-hand acquaintance with 
the facts. 

Speak to the average worker to-day about so- 
cialism, and he thinks you mean the management 
of our industries by some sort of Socialist con- 
vention. He has attended Socialist conventions 
and he knows it can^t be done. He knows that no 
convention can manage a mill. He knows that 
Congress can't do it ; that no constituent assembly 
could do it; that even his local union couldn't do 
it. No one but a mill-manager can manage a mill, 
and the mill-managers are all owned by the capi- 
talists. The worker therefore hesitates at at- 
tempting management and contents himself with 
striking for whatever he can get. 

Disastrous as the ensuing interruption to indus- 
try may be, industry has always managed to worry 
along until the workers, lined up solidly against 
the owners and all the forces of management which 
the owners control, have begun to get the upper 
hand. When they do get the upper hand, under 
such conditions, an industrial knock-out is inevi- 
table. 

This complete knock-out occurred in Bussia. It 
is threatened in every European country. Only 
in the XTnited States has the war proceeded with- 
out a distinct intensifying of class antagonisms. 
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I do not need to say why. The answer is given in 
almost every interview contained in this book. In 
the United States there has been something more 
than a verbal agreement to insure nnintermpted 
production. There has been a real industrial ad- 
ministration in which the workers have gradually 
taken a greater and greater part. In the United 
States the worker has been undergoing a transi- 
tion so peaceful that he has scarcely tried to ana- 
lyze it. This is the key-note of the Great Change 
as it is taking place in America — ^the transition 
of the worker from the status of a commodity to 
the position of citizenship in an industrial democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Schwab, conservative though he is, speaks 
confidently of the new order just ahead : not a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat but a world in which 
all useful workers of every degree shall co-operate 
toward a common end. Mr. Baruch speaks of the 
revolution as having occurred, with the reserva- 
tion that we may be legally compelled to go back 
to competition after the war. As I re-read his 
interview, I do not fear a revolution in the United 
States so much as I fear a counter-revolution: 
and a good many lesser capitalists with whom I 
have talked have confirmed my fears. 

**But where will it all endf they have asked, 
speaking of our War Labor Administration. 

**It will end with the complete control of Indus- 
try by the workers,'* I have been forced to answer. 
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I haven't given myself as an anthority. I have 
given the statements of the biggest brains in their 
own capitalist gronp. 

**The proletariat can not manage industry,'* 
they have insisted. * * In Bnssia ' ' 

* * But why not avoid the Russian debacle in the 
United States f I have asked. **Why not place 
all your engineering and managerial skill at the 
service of labor, instead of using it to fight the 
inevitable rise of the working class!'' 

Could this be done t The answer is that it was 
done, to a startlingly great extent, for the dura- 
tion of the war. The bulk of the managerial brains 
of the Nation were actually mobilized for the com- 
mon good. To be sure, the process was only begun 
when the war clouds began to fade away: for so 
tremendous was the power generated even from 
this beginning that the greatest military force on 
earth could not combat it. Whether we continue 
that mobilization, and go on to that prosperity 
which is * * staring America in the face, ' ' or whether 
we pick up the class war where we dropped it and 
follow it out to inevitable chaos, depends, of 
course on the failure or success of the counter- 
revolution. 

One phase of the Great Change I feel that I 
should emphasize. It was not a welfare move- 
ment. It did not consist of philanthropists getting 
together to do things for the working class. So 
long as the workers were content with their old 
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conditions, the National War Labor Board did 
not interfere. The Labor Policies Board did in- 
troduce some better methods, but only for the sake 
of increased production.. In general every ad- 
vance the workers made was initiated by the work- 
ers themselves and the National War Labor Board 
was largely their own creation. That it was ac- 
cepted as the principle of the Administration was 
a credit rather to the intelligence than to the 
friendliness of the Government. 

As I stated in my preface, I do not see any 
Utopia ahead. The counter-revolution may be 
successful and we may find ourselves deprived for 
years to come of the advantages which a contin- 
uance of our present industrial administration 
might bring. And if the counter-revolution should 
fail, it is obvious that labor can not attain full 
citizenship in the world of industry until it does 
something more than increase its wage. Price- 
fixing, however, has already begun. The next step, 
it would seem, will be some sort of co-ordination 
between the wage-fixing and price-fixing agencies. 

With perfect co-ordination between these agen- 
cies, with the same body determining the cost of 
the product and the share of that cost which the 
producer should receive, it will, of course, become 
the aim of the workers to control that body. And 
insofar as they do obtain control, the whole wage- 
system will tend to disappear. Production will 
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then be carried on, in the fullest sense, for use and 
not for profit. Maximmn production, as Mr. 
Gantt pointed ont, wonld become the motive of in- 
dustry : and it wotdd be to the obvions advantage 
of the controllers to get the finished product to 
the consumers, not at the highest price, but with 
the least possible expenditure of time and energy. 
It is easily conceivable that a body meeting to ad- 
just an industrial dispute shall not then raise 
wages but lower prices instead. 

With such a transition it is not inevitable that 
there be a war between all the present-day capi- 
talists and the present-day members of the pro- 
letariat. Insofar as the capitalist has any social 
service to bestow, he will not be stopped from be- 
stowing it. We shall all need the initiative of 
those who have a genius for saving, and we shall 
allow them the fullest play for that genius in sav- 
ing for the common good. We shall need the in- 
ventor, the engineer and the scientific manager, 
and we shall permit them to function more freely 
than ever before. Even the salesman, insofar as 
his work consists of education and the introduc- 
tion of new and better methods, need not be dis- 
pensed with. And advertising, by the elimination 
of every motive for misrepresentation, may easily 
become a real art. 

And does this mean that no one would have the 
opportunity to become rich! On the contrary — 



